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EVANGELINB 

INTBODUCTOBY NOTE. 

In Hawthorne's American Hote-Boaka is the 
following passage : — 

**H. L* C. heard from a French Canadian a 
stoiy of a yonng coaple in Acadie. On their mar- 
riage^lay all the men of the Provinoe were sum- 
moned to assemble in the oharoh to hear a procla- 
mation. When assemhled, they were all seized 
and shipped off to be distributed throogfa New 
England, — among them the new bridq^room. 
His bride set off in search of him — wandered 
about New England all her lif e-time, and at last 
when she was old, she found her bridegroom on his 
death-bed. The shook was so great that it killed 
her likewise.** 

This is the stoiy, as set down by the romancer, 
which his friend, the Bey. H. L. ConoUy, had 
heard from a parishioner. Mr. ConoUy saw in 
it a fine theme for a romance, bat for some rea- 
son Hawthorne was disinclined to undertake it. 
One day the two were dining with Mr. Longfel- 
low, and Mr. ConoUy told the stoiy again and 
wondered that Hawthorne did not care for it. 
^ If you really do not want this incident for a 
tale,'* said Mr. Longfellow to his friend, **let me 
haTe it for a poem.*' Just when the conversation 
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took place we cannot say, but the poem was b^g;iin 
apparently just after the completion of the Tolumei 
The Bdfry of Bruges and other Poenu. The 
narratiye <^ its deydopment can best be told by 
the passages in Mr. Longfellow's diaiy which note 
the progress of the poem. 

NoTember 28, 1846. Set about QahrieUe, my idyO 
in hezamelersy in earnest. I do not mean to let a day 
go by without adding something to it, if it be bat a sin- 
gle line. F. and Sornner are both donbtfol of the meas- 
ure. To me it seems the only one for soch a poem* 

Norember 80. In the nig^ rsin, rsin, rain. A 
pleasant sowid. Lying awake I mused thus : ~- 

Fleemnt it is to haer the tooad of the mttling nua upon the 

roofi 
CssielaMly lalliiig through the night from the eloadi that 

pesi to &r aloof ; 
FleuMnt it is to hour the oound of the Tillsge oloek thst 

strikes the hour, 
Dropping its notes like drops of rain from the daricsome bel> 

bj in the tower. 

December 7. I know not iHist name to giro to — 
not my new baby, but my new poem. Shall it be Oo» 
hritUej or CelegHne^ or BvangeUne ? 

Jaannry 8, 1846. StriWng, but abs, how Tainly ! to 
work upon BvangeLine. 0ns interruption after another, 
tin I long to fly to the desert for a sesson 

Jaannry 12. The Tscation is at hand. I hope be- 
fore its close to get fsr on in EvangeLine. Two cantos 
are now done ; which is a good beginning. 

April 5. After a month's cssistion rssumed EvomF^ 
gdme^ — the sister of mercy. I hope now to eany it 
on to its dose without broak. 

May 20. Tried to work at Evangeline. Un s oe c ess 
fuL Gare it up. 
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Ifaj 25. The days die and make no rign. The 
CMtUlian fount is stilL It hat beeome a pool which no 
descending angel tnmblet. 

Jolj 9. Idly bosj days ; days which leaye no record 
in Terse ; no adTance made in my long>negIeeted yet 
deariy bred EvangeLine. Hie cares of ti^ worid choke 
the good seed. But these stones mutt be cleared away* 

October 11. I am in despair at the swift flight of 
time, and the otter impossibility I fed to lay hold npon 
anything permanent. AH my hours and days go to 
pwishable things. College takes half the time; and 
other people, with their interminable letters and poems 
and reqaesti and demands, take the rest I haye hardly 
a moment to think of my own writings, and am cheated 
of some of lib's fairest hours. This is the ertreme of 
foHy; and if I knew a man, fw off in some foreign 
land, doing as I do here, I shoold say he was mad* 

Norember 17. I said as I d re ss ed myself this morn- 
ing, ''To^y at least I will work on EvangdineJ' Bot 
no sooner had I breakfasted than there came a note 
from , to be answered forthwith ; then , to talk 
ahont a doctor ; then Mr. Bates, to put ap a fireplace s 
then this joomal, to be written for a week. And now 
it is past eleren o'clock, and the son shines so bri^it^ 
opon my desk and pliers that I can write no more. 

December 10. Laid np with a cold. Moped and 
mowed the day through. Made an effort, howerer, and 
eommeneed the second part of EvangeUne, I felt all 
day wretched enoogh to giye it the sombre tone of col- 
oring that belongs to the theme. 

December 16. Stayed at home, working a little on 
Evangeline ; planning oat the second part, which tssci- 
nates me,~-if I can bat giro complete tone and exp ree- 
sion to it. Of materisls for this part there is snper- 
abondance. Hie difficult is to select, and giro milj 
to variety. 
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December 17. FuuBhed this morning, and copied, 
the first eftnto of the second part of Evanffelitis. The 
portions of the poem which I write in the morning, I 
write chiefly standing at my desk here [by the window], 
so as to need no copying. What I write at other times 
is scnwled with m peneU on my knee in the dark, and 
has to be written oat afterward. This way of writing 
with a pencil and portfolio I enjoy mach ; as I can sit 
by the fireside and do not nse my eyes. I see ft dio- 
ram» of the Mississippi adyertised. This oomes very 
^ propo9. The riyer comes to me instead of my going 
to the river ; and as it is to flow throogh the pages of 
the poem, I look npon this as m special benediction. 

December 19. Went to see Banyaid's moTing dio- 
ranm of the MississippL One seems to be sailing down 
the great stream, and sees the boats and the sand-banks 
crested with cottonwood, and the bayous by moonlight. 
Three miles of canvas, and a great deal of merit. 

December 29. I hoped to do moch on my poem 
today ; and did nothing. My whole morning was taken 
op with letters and doing np New Year's giftk 

January 7, 1847. Went to the libraiy and got 
Watson's AnnaU of Philadelphia and the Histarieal 
CcUedionM of Penntylvanta, Also Darby's Ooographr 
ioal Deiertptum of Louitiana. These books most help 
me throogh the last part of Evangeline^ so far as &cts 
and local ook>ring gOb But for the form and the po> 
etry , ~- they most come from my own brain. 

Janoary 14. Finished the last canto of Evangeline, 
Bat the poem is not finished. There are three inter* 
mediate cantos to be written. 

Janaary 18. Billings came to hear some passages 
in Evangelinej prerioos to making designs. As I read, 
I grew discooraged. Alas, how difHenH it is to produce 
anything really goodl Now I see nothing but the 
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defeeli of mj work. I hope the erities will not find 
io man J as I do. Bat onwvd ! Hie poem, like IotOi 
mutt *' edTftnee or die." 

Jennary 22. Wrote in Evangdtne. Then walked 
a eoople of honra. After dinner, a ooaple more. In 
the evening, the whist cluh. 

Janoaiy 23. Morning as jesterdaj, — - ritting hy the 
fire in a darkened room, writing with a pencil in m j 
portfolio, without the nse of eyes. 

Janoary 26. Finished second canto of Part II. of 
Evanffdindm 

Febmary L During the day worked busily and 
pleasantly on BtHtngeline^ — canto third of Part IL It 
is nearly finished. 

Febroary 2. Shrouded in a cold, which covers me 
like a monk*s hood. I am confident it is often sheer 
laziness, when a poet refrains from writing because he 
is not ^ in the mood." UntO he begins he can hardly 
know whether he is in the mood or not. It is relactanee 
to the manoal labor of recording one's thoo^^ ; pei^ 
haps to the mental labor of setting them in dae order. 

February 17. Find the ground coTcred with snow, 
to my sorrow ; for what comes as snow departs as mod. 
Wrote description of the prraies for Bvanf^ine. 

Febmary 23. Svanffdine is nearly finished. I 
shall complete it this week, together with my fortieth 
year. 

Febmary 27. Bvangdine is ended* I wrote the 
last lines this morning. 

Febmary 28. The hwt day of Febmary. Waded 
to chnrch through snow and water ankle-deep. The 
remainder of the day, was warmly hooeed, save a walk 
on the piassa. When evening came, I really misnod 
the poem and the pendL 

Maieh & A lovely spring morning. I began to 
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rerifle and eoireet Evangeline for the press. Went 
earefoll J cyrer the first canto. 

April 3* The first canto of EvangMne in proofs. 
Some of the lines need pounding ; naib are to be drirea 
and clenched. On the whole I am pretty well satisfied. 
Fields came oat in the afternoon. I told him of the 
poem, and he wants to paUish it. 

April 9. Proof-eheets of Evangdine all tattooed 
with Folsom^s^ marks. How serere he is! But so 
much the better. 

Evangeline was published October 80, 1847, 
and Hawthorne, who had taken a lively interest in 
the poem, wrote a few days after, to say that he 
had read it ** with more pleasure than it would be 
deeorooa to express.'' Mr. Longfellow, in reply- 
ing, thanked him for a friendly notice which he 
had written for a Salem paper, and added : ^* Still 
more do I thank yon for resigning to me that 
legend of Acady. This success I owe entirely to 
you, for being willing to forego the pleasure of 
writing a prose tale which many people would 
haye taken for poetiy, that I might write a poem 
which many people take for prose." 

The notes which we have taken from Mr. Lon^ 
fellow's diary intimate, in a degree, the method of 
his preparation for writing the poem. He was not 
writing a history, nor a book of travels. He drew 
upon the nearest, most accessible materials, which 
at that time were to be found in Haliburton's 
An Historical €md Statietical Account of Nova 
Scotia, with its liberal quotations from the Abb< 
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Baynal's eiiiod<mal acoonnt of the French setden. 
He may have examined Wmslow's narratiye of the 
expedition nnder his command, in the cabinet of 
the MaaeaohoflettB Historical Sodetjr, not then 
printed, bnt mnoe that time made easily accessible. 
He did not Tisit Grand-P^ nor the Mississippi 
bat tmsted to descriptions and Banvaid's dio- 
rama. At the time of the pablication of Ew»ig^ 
line the actual history of the deportation of the 
Acadians had scarcely been investigated. It is 
not too mnch to say that this tale was itself the 
caose of the frequent studies since made, studies 
which have resulted in a revision of the accepted 
rendering of the facts. The publication by the 
goyemment of Nova Scotia in 1869 of SdecHana 
from the Public DoeumeniB of the Province of 
Nova /Sbofio, edited by Thomas R Aldus, D. C. L., 
Commissioner of PuUic Records, threw a great 
deal of light on the relations of the French and 
English ; A Hietory of Nova Scotia^ or Acadie^ by 
Beiunish Murdock, published in 1866, and l%e 
BieUm/ of Acadia from the Piret Diecovtry to its 
Surrender to England hy the treaty of Parie^ by 
James Hannay, published in 1879, furnish oppor- 
tunities for an examination of the subject, and re> 
cently the work by Dr. Francis Parkman on Mont' 
calm and Wolfe gives special attention to the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians. Dr. W. J. Anderson 
published a paper in the Traneaetione of the Lit- 
erary and Historical Society of Qpebeo, New Se- 
ries, part 7, 1870, entitled Evangeline and the Ar- 
chivee of Nova ScoHa^ in which he examines the 
poem in the lig^t of Mr. Akins*s work, finding. 
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after dl, a sabBtantial agreement between the poem 
and the dooaments* 

Mr. Longfellow gave to a Philadelphia journal- 
ist a reminisoenoe of his first notice of the material 
which was used in the oondusion of the poem. 
^ I was passing down Spruce Street one day to* 
ward my hotel, after a walk, when my attention 
was attracted to a large building with beautiful 
trees about it, inside of a high enclosure.^ I walked 
along until I came to the great gate, and then 
stepped inside, and looked carefully over the place. 
The charming picture of lawn, flower-beds and 
shade which it pr ese nted made an impression 
which has never left me, and when I came to write 
Evangdine I placed the final scene, the meeting 
between Evangeline and Gabriel, and the death, 
at the poor-house, and the burial in an old Catho- 
lic grave-yard not far away, which I found by 
chance in another of my walks.'* 

It will have been noticed that Mr. LcmgfeDow 
from the outset had no hesitation in the choice of 
a metre. He had before ex p erim ented in it in his 
translation of Hie Children of the Lcrd^s Supper^ 
and in his lines To the Driving Cloud* While 
engaged upon Evangdine he chanced upon a spe* 
oimen in Blackwood of a hexameter translation of 
the Iliad, and ciip mssod Jitwumlf very emphatically 
on ito fitness. ^ Took down Chapman's Homer^^ 
he writes later, ^and read the second book. 
Bough enough ; and though better than Pope, how 
inferior to the books in hexameter in Blackwood! 
The English world is not yet awake to the beauty 

1 TUVmmmfinaUVLmfhtSL 
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of that metre." After his poem was pabliahed, he 
wrote : ^ The pablio takee more kindly to hexame- 
ters than I oonld have imagined,** and referring to 
a eritioism on BwMngdine by Mr. Felton, in which 
the metre was oonsidered, he said : ^ I am more 
tiian ever glad that I ohoee this metre for my 
poem.'* Again he notes in his diary: ^Talked 
with Theophilns Parsons about Ilnglish hexam^ 
ters ; and ^ almost persuaded him to be a Chris- 
tian.* ** While his mind was thos dwelling on the 
subject, he fell into the measore in his journal en- 
tries, and in these lines under date of December 
18, 1847. 

Soft Uiroqgli tlM ril«Bt air dMond tlM f MilMry now-flakM ; 
WUlt «• Um dktaol UUa, wlilto «• tiM Mi^ibori^ fiakb ; 
Only tiM Biftnhes ai* brown, aad tha mw roUiaf 
Wamtb tiM iMdn ho* mm ia Um 9jm of Um Utnd. 



Especially interesting is the experiment idiich 
he made, while in the process of his woik, in an- 
odier metre. ^ Finished second canto of Fiart II. 
of Bvamgdins. I then tried a passage of it in the 
^^*M""»**» rhymed English pentameter. It is the 
song of the mocking-bird : — 

Upoa A ^vsy that ofa A w^g the atiMBi, 
Tba flMwki«f-bi«d, awakias ^'"■^ ^ ^xmai, 
Povred anob dalirioai iimmm from hk throat 
Tbat an tlM air aeamad Iktaai^ to Ua Bota. 

PlaiatiTa at Ant tiM aops iMS^Bf aadabw; 
It twaathoii of aadaoiB, and of pain aad voa ; 
Thaa, gatbariaf aU hia aotaa, abroad be flomr 
Tba nraltitiidiBovi mono f ran bk ioofaa, — • 
Aa, affear flboaren, a aaddoii gnat agaia 
Upaa tba laafw ^baa dowa tba mttliv laia. " 

As the Story of Boangeline was the incentire to 
historical inquiiy, so the successful use of the hex- 
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ameter had much to do both inih the Terival of 
the measure and with a oritioal disciiBsioii upon its 
value* Arthur Hugh Qongh employed the metre 
in his pastoral poem, 7%6 Bothie of Tcper^nO' 
Vudichf and wrote to Mr. Emerson : ^ Will yoo 
convey to Mr. Longfellow the fact that it was a 
reading of his JEvangeline aload to my mother and 
sister, which, coming after a repemsal of the Iliad, 
occasioned this outbreak of hexameters? '* 

The reader will find the subject of hexameters 
discussed by Matthew Arnold in his lectures On 
Trandating Homer ; by James Spedding in JEVijf- 
lish Hexameters^ in his volume Reviews and 2Ks- 
ciM^ions, Literary^ Political and Historical^ not 
relating to Bacon ; and by John Stuart Blackie in 
Remarks on English Hexameters contained in his 
volume Horm HeUeniaB. 

** Of the longer poems of our chief singer,'' 
says Dr. Holmes, ** I should not hesitate to select 
Evangeline as the masterpiece, and I think the 
general verdict of opinion would confirm my choice. 
The German model which it follows in its measure 
and the character of its story was itself suggested 
by an earlier idyL If Dorothea was the mother 
of Evangeline, Luise was the mother of Dorothea. 
And what a beautiful creation is the Acadian 
maiden I From the first line of the poem, from 
its first words, we read as we would float down a 
broad and pladd river, murmuring softly against 
its banks, heaven over it, and the glory id the un» 
spoiled wilderness all around, — 

Thk li the f €VMt primtraL 
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The words are already as familiar as 

or 



The hexameter has been often criticised, but I do 
not believe any other measore could have told that 
lovely stoiy with such effeoti as we feel when car> 
ried along the tranquil current of these brimming, 
slow-moving, soul-satisfying lines. Imagine for 
one moment a story like this minoed into octo> 
^Uabics. The poet knows better than his critics 
the length of step which best befits his muse.'* 

The puhUcation of JEvangeline doubtless marks 
the period of Mr. Longfellow's greatest accession 
of fame, as it probably is the poem which the ma- 
jority of readers would first name if called upon to 
indicate the poet's most conmianding work. It 
was finished, as we have seen, upon his fortieth 
birthday. Two days before, the following lines 
were written by Mr. Longfellow in his diary : — 

KnORAMMB 
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Tout ehaqge. 
Moi (iiiiy poMe i^rWy 

J« fnM, — oh, qiMn« 
Ia iptinnitiiiiiT I 



EVANGELINE 

A TALE OF ACABDS. 

Thib 18 the forest primevaL The mumuiriiig pinee 
and the hemlookg, 

Bearded with moes, and in gannentB green, india- 
tinct in the twilighti 

Stand like Dmids of eld, with Toioes sad and pro> 
phetio. 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms. 

Loud from its rooky cayems, the deep-vdoed neigh- 
boring ocean 

Sneaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the wood- 
land the Toioe of the hnntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed yiUage, the home of 
Acadian fimners, — 

Men whose lives glided on like riyers that water 
the woodlands, 

Darkened by shadows of earth, bat reflecting an 
image of heayen? 

Waste are those pleasant &nns, and the fanners 
f oreyer departed I 
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Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty 

blaats of October 
Seixe them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them 

far o*er the ocean* 
Naught bnt tradition remains of the beautiful ▼!!• 

lage of Giand-P^. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and en« 

dures, and is patient. 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of 

woman's devotion. 
List to the monmfol tradition, still song b j the 

pines of the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Aoadie, hmne of the 

happy. 

PAST THE FIBST. 

I. 

Ik the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 

of MinaWi, 
Distant, sed o ded, still, the little village of Grand- 

Lay in the froitfol valley. Vast meadows stretched 

to the eastward. 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks 

withont number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the fanners had raised 

Shut oat the turbulent tides ; but at stated neasons 

the flood'gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will 

o*er the meadows. 
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West and Mnth there were fleUe of flax, and or- 
chards and oomfieldB 

Spreading afar and nnfenoed o'er the plain ; and 
away to the northward 

Blomidon roee, and the f oreets old, and aloft on 
the monntainii 

Sea-fogs pitohed their tents, and mists from the 



Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their 

station descended. 
There, in the midst of its &rms, reposed the Aca> 

dian Tillage. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak 

and of hemlock, 
Snch as the peasants of Normandy built in the 

reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; 

and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the 

doorway. 
There in the tranquil eyenings of summer, when 

brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the nmes on 

the chimneys. 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and 

inkirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distafiEs spinning 

the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noi^ sh u ttles 

within doors 
Mingled their sounds with the whir of the wheels 

and the songs of the maidens. 

T. 
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Solemnly down the street came the pariah priest, 

and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended 

to bless them. 
Beyerend walked he among them; and up rose 

matrons and maidens. 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectioii- 

ate welcome. 
Then came the laborers home from the field, and 

serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 

from the belf 17 
Softly the Angelas sounded, and over the roofs of 

the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense 

ascending, 
Sose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 

and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 

farmers, — 
Dwelt in the love of Ood and of man. Alike were 

they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the 

vice of republics. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to 

their wmdows ; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the 

hearts of the owners ; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived 

in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the 
Basin of Minas, 



k 
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Benedict BeUefontainef the wealthiest fiurmer of 

Orand-Pr^, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, direct- 
ing his household. 
Gentle Evangeline liyed, his child, and the pride 

of the Tillage. 
Stalworth and stately in form was the man of sev- 
enty winters ; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered 

with snow-flakes ; 
White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks 

as brown as the oak-leaves. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 

snmmers. 
Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the 

thorn by the wayside. 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 

brown shade of her tr esses I 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 

feed in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers 

at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah I fair in sooth was 

the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the 

bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy somids the air, as the priest 

with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 

upon them, 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet 

of beads and her mitmali, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of Uae, 

and the ear>rimn. 
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Brought in the olden time from France, and since, 
as an heirloom. 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 

Bnt a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 
beaaty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after confession. 

Homeward serenely she walked with Grod's bene- 
diction npon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 
of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house 

of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hiU commanding the sea ; 

and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 

wreathing around it. 
Bndely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; 

and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in 

the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a 

penthouse. 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the 

roadside. 
Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image 

of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the 

well with its moss-grown 
Backet, fastened with iron, and near it a trough 

for the horses. 
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Shielcliiig the hooae from stoniiB, on the nortli, 
were the barns and the form-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the an- 
tique ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep ; and there» in 
his feathered seraglio. 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the oook, 
with the flftlfsainft 

Voioe that in ages of old had startled the penitent 
Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a vil- 
lage. In each one 

Far o*er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and 
a staircase. 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous 
com-Ioft 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and in- 
nocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love ; while above in the vari- 
ant breeaes 

Numberless noi^ weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 

Thus, at peace with Grod and the world, the &r> 

mer of Grand-Pt^ 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed 

his household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in church and opened 

his mitmali, 
Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest 

devotion ; 
Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem 

of her garment ! 

14. llnjft7Mtb,MlM 
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Many a snitor came to her door, by the darknees 
befriended. 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the soiind 
of her footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the 
knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the 
Tillage, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as 
he whispered 

Harried words of love, that seemed a part of the 
musio. 

But, among all who came, yonng Ghtbriel only was 
welcome ; 

Ghtbriel Lajennesse, the son of Basil the black- 
smith. 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and hon- 
ored of all men ; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages 
and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by 
the people. 

Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from 
earliest childhood 

Gbew up together as brother and sister ; and Fa- 
ther Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had 
taught them their letters 

Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the 
church and the plain-song. 

But when the hynm was sung, and the daily les- 
son completed. 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 
blacksmith. 
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There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes 

to behold him 
Take in hia leathern li^ the hoof of the horae as 

a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its plaoe ; while near him the 

tire of the oart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, ooiled ronnd in a oirdle of 

cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gatb> 

ering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through 

every oranny and crevice, 
Warm by Uie forge within they watched the labor- 
ing bellows, 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired 

in the i wh^ 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going 

into the chapeL 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of 

the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o*er 

the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous nests 

on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which 

the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight 

of its fledglings ; 
Luol^ was he who found that stone in the nest of 

the swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer 

were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face 

of the morning, ^ 
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Oladdened the earUi with its light, and ripened 
thought into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of 
a woman. 

M Sonshine of Saint Enlalie " was she called ; for 
that was the sunshine 

Which, as the farmers belieyed, would load their 
orchards with apples ; 

She, too, would bring to her husband's house de- 
light and abundance, 
[ing it with loTe and the ruddy faces of chil- 
dren. 



IL 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow 

colder and longer. 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 

enters. 
Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, 

from the ice-bound. 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of 



Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the 
winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old 
with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclem- 
ent. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded 
their honey 

Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters 
tried 
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G>ld would the winter be, for thick wm the fur of 

the foxes. 
Sneh WM the advent of antamn. Then f oUowed 

that besntifiil season. 
Called by the pions Acadian peasants the Sonuner 

of All-SaintsI 
HOed was the air with a dreamy and magical light; 

and the landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of child- 
hood. 
Peace seemed to reign npon earth, and the restless 

heart of the ocean 
Was lor a moment consoled. All sonnds were in 

harmony blended* 
Voioes of children at play, the crowing of cocks in 

the fiurm-yards, 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 

of pigeons, 
All were sabdned and low as the mnrmnrs of love, 

and the great son 
Looked with the eye of love throogh the golden 

vapors around him ; 
While arrayed in its robes of msset and scarlet and 

yellow. 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each jittering 

tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane^ree the Persian adorned 

with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and aifeetbn 
and stillness. 
Day with its harden and heat had departed, and 
twilight descending 
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Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the 

herds to the homestead* 
Fawing the ground they came^ and resting theiv 

necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils nistended inhaling the fresh- 

ness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beaotifal 

heifer, 
Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 

waved from her ooUar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if oonsdous of human 

affection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his. bleating 

flocks from the seaside, 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them 

followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride 

of his instinct. 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 

superbly 
Waving his bushy tail^ and urging forward the 

stragglers; 
Begent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; 

their protector. 
When from the forest at night, through the starry 

rilenoe the wolves howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from 

the marshes, 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its 

odor. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 

manes and their fetlocks. 
While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and 

ponderous saddles. 
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Painted with Imlliant dyes, and adorned with taa- 
aels of orimson. 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks hea^y with 
blossoms* 

Patiently stood the oows meanwhile, and yielded 
dieir udders 

Unto the milkmaid's hand ; whilst load and in reg- 
ular cadenoe 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets de- 
scended* 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard 
in the farm-yard. 

Echoed back by the bams* Anon they sank into 
stillness; 

Hearily dosed, with a jarring sound, the tbIvcs of 
the barn-doors. 

Battled the wooden bars, and all for a season was 



In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, 

idly the farmer 
Sat in hb eIbow-<shair and watched how the flames 

and the smok^-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city* 

Behind him. 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with ge^ 

tures fantastic. 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away 

into darkness* 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his 

arm-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light; and the pewter 

plates on the dresser 
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Caagbt and reflected the flame, as shieldB of ar- 
mies the sunshine. 

Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, 

Sach as at home, in the olden time, his fathers be- 
fore him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Bnr- 
gundian yineyards. 

Close at her father's side was the gentle Evange- 
line seated. 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the comer 
behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its dili- 
gent shnttle. 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the 
drone of a bagpipe. 

Followed the old man's song and united the frag- 
ments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at in- 
tervals ceases. 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the 
priest at the altar. 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured mo> 
tion the dock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, 
and, suddenly lifted. 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 

back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the holMiailed shoes it was Basil 

the blacksmith, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who 

him. 
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^ Weloomel " the farmer erdaimed, as their foot- 
steps paused on the threshold, 

^Welcome, Basil, my friendl CSome, take thy 
plaoe on the settle 

Close by the ohinmey-side, which is always empty 
without thee ; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box 
of tobaooo; 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through 
the curUnir 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and 
jovial face gleams 

Bound and red as the harvest moon through the 
mist of the marshes." 

Then, with a smile of oontent, thus answered Basil 
the blacksmith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the 
fireside: — 

^Benedict Belief ontaine, thou hast ever thy jest 
and thy ballad I 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others 
are filled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin be- 
fore them. 

Hi^py art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked 
up a horseshoe." 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evange- 
line brought him. 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he 
slowly continued : — 

^ Four days now are passed since the English ships 
at their anchors 

Bide in the Gasperean's mouth, with their cannon 
pointed against us. 
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What their design may be is unknown ; but all are 
commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the chnioh, where hia 
Majesty's mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land, Alas I in 
the mean time 

Many sormises of evil alarm the hearts of the peo- 
ple." 

Then made answer the farmer: ^'Perhaps some 
friendlier purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the har- 
vests in England 

By untimely rains or nntimelier heat have been 
blighted. 

And from oar barsting bams thev would feed thrnr 
cattle and children.'* 

^ Not so thinketh the folk in the village/* said, 
warmly, the blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a 
sigh, he continued: — 

^ Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S^ jour, nor 
PortBoyaL 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on 
its outskirts. 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of 
to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weap- 
ons of all kinds ; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith's sledge and the 
scythe of the mower/* 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial 
farmer: — 

^ Saier are we unarmed, in the midst of oar flocks 
and our cornfields. 
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Safer within these peaoefiil dikes, besieged by the 

ocean, 
Ulan onr fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy's 

cannon. 
Pear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no 

shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this honse and hearth ; for this is the night 

of the contract. 
Built are the house and the bam* The merry lads 

of the Tillage 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking 

the glebe round about them. 
Filled the bam with hay, and the house with food 

for a twelvemonth* 
Ben^ Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers 

and inkhom. 
Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of 

our children 7 " 
Ab apart by the window she stood, with her hand 

in her lover's, 
Blnahing Evangeline heard the words that her 

father had spoken. 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary 

entered. 
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Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of 

the ocean. 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the 

notary public; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the 

maiM, hung 
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Over his alioalden ; his forehead wm high ; and 

ghisaes with horn bows 
Sat astride on his noee, with a look of wisdom sn- 

pemaL 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than 

a hundred 
Children's children rode on his knee, and heard his 

great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he 

langnishfd a captive, 
Suffering much in an old IVench fort as the friend 

of the English. 
Now, thongh warier grown, without all guile or 

suspicion, 
Bipe in wisdmn was he, hut patient, and simple, 

and childlike* 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the 

children; 
For he told them tales of the Lonp-garou in the 

forest, 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water 

the horses. 
And of the white L^tiche, the ghost of a child who 

unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the cham- 
bers of children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 

stable. 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up 

in a nutshell. 
And of the marvellous powers of f onr4eaved clover 

and horseshoes. 
With whatsoever else was writ in the bre of the 

village. 
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Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the 
blacksmith, 

Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly ex- 
tending his right hand, 

*^ Father Leblano," he exclaimed, ** thon hast heard 
the talk in the village, 

And, perohanoe, canst tell ns some news of these 
ships and their errand." 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the no* 
tary pnblio, — 

^'Grossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am 
never the wiser ; 

And what their errand may be I know not better 
than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil in- 
tention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why 
then molest us ? '* 

^* God's name I ** shouted the hasty and somewhat 
irascible blacksmith ; 

^^ Most we in all things look for the how, and the 
why, and the wherefore ? 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of 
the strongest ! " 

Bat withont heeding his wannth, continued the 
notary public, — 

^^Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally jus- 
tice 

Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often 
consoled me, 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 
Port RoyaL'* 
lis was the old man's &vorite tale, and he bved 
to repeat it 
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When his neiglibon oomplained that any mjiutioe 

was done them. 
** Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 

remember, 
Baised aloft on a colnmn, a bracen statue of Jus- 
tice 
Stood in the pnUic square, upholding the scales in 

its left hand. 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice 

presided 
Over the hiws of the land, and the hearts and 

homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales 

of the bahince, 
Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 

sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the hiws of the land were 

corrupted; 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were 

oppressed, and the mighty 
Buled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a no- 
bleman's palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a 

suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as a maid in the 

household. 
She, after form of trial condemned to die on the 

scaffold. 
Patiently met her docnn at the foot of the statue of 

Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 

cended. 
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Lo I o*er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of 

the thunder 
Smote the statue of hronse, and hurled in wrath 

from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering seales 

of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a 

magpie, 
Into whose day-bnilt walls the neddaoe of pearls 

was inwoven." 
Silenced, bat not convinced, when the story was 

ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain woold speak, bnt findeth 

no language; 
All his though were congealed into lines on his 

&oe, as the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in 

the winter. 

llien Evangeline lighted the braaen lamp on the 

table. 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with 

home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in 

the village of Ghrand-P^ ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers 

and mkhom. 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of 

the parties. 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep 

and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well 

were completed. 
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And the great seal of the law was set like a sun oa 

the margin. 
Then from his leathern ponch the fanner threw <m 

the table 
Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of 

silver ; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and 

the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their 

welfare. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed 

and departed, 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the 

fireside. 
Till Evangeline brought the draoght-board oat of 

its comer. 
Soon was the game b^;an. In friendly contention 

the old men 
Laoghed at each luc^ hit, or onsaccessfal ma- 

ncenyre, 
Laoghed when a man was crowned, or a breach was 

made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a win- 
dow's embrasure. 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding 

the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mists of the 

meadows. 
Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 

heaven, 
Bloesomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 

angels. 

liMli. OvwttefaDUM^MdttedlftiyBiiloCtte 
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ThuB WM the eyening passed. Anon the bell 

from the belfry 
Bang oat the hoar of nine, the Tillage oarf ew, and 

straightway 
Bose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned 

in the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the 

door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline*s heart, and filled it 

with gladness. 
Carefully then were ooTered the embers that glowed 

on the hearth-stone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the 

farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 

followed. 
Up the staircase moTcd a luminous space in the 

darkness. 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of 

the maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of 

her chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, 

and its dothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were 

carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evange- 
line woven. 
This was the precious dower she would bring to her 

husband in marriage. 
Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 

skiU as a housewife. 
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Soon she extinguifllied her lamp, for the mellow 

and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the 

room, till the heart of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous 

tides of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was &ir, exceeding fair to behold, as she 

stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her 

chamber! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of 

the orchard. 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her 

lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feel- 
ing of sadness 
Passed o*er her soul, as the sailing shade of douds 

in the moonlight 
flitted across the floor and darkened the room for 

a moment. 
And, as she gazed from the window, she saw se» 

renely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a doud, and one star follow 

her footsteps. 
As out of Abraham's tent young Tshmaftl wandered 

with Hagarl 

IV. 

Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the Tillage of 

Grand-Pr«. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin 

of Minaw, 
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Where the ahips, with their wavering shadows, were 
riding at anchor. 

Life had long been astir in the village, and clamor- 
ous labor 

Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates 
of the morning. 

Now from the country around, from the farms and 
neighboring hamlets, 

Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 
peasants. 

Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from 
the young folk 

Made the bright air brighter, as up from the nu- 
merous meadows, 

Where no path could be seen but the track of 
wheels in the greensward. 

Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed 
on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor 
were silenced. 

Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy 
groups at the house-doors 

Sat in the dieerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 
together. 

£veTy house was an inn, where all were welcomed 
and feasted; 

For with this simple people, who lived like broth- 
ers together. 

All things were held in common, and what one had 
was another's. 

Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed more 
abundant : 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her 
&ther; 
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Bright was her face with smiles, and words of wel- 

come and gkdness 
Fell from her beaatiful lips, and blessed the cap 

as she gave it 

Under the open sky, in the odoroos air of the 

orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of 

betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and 

the notary seated ; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the 

blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press 

and the beehiyes, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of 

hearts and of waistcoats. 
Shadow and light from the leaves alternately 

played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind ; and the jolly face 

of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown 

from the embers. 
Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of 

his fiddle, 
Tons le% Bourgeois de Chartrti^ and Le Carillon 

de Dunquer([U€^ 
And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the 

music 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the disy- 

ing dances 
Under the orohard-trees and down the path to the 

meadows; 
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Old folk and young together, and children mingled 

among them. 
Fairest of all the maida was Evangeline, Benedict's 

daughter I 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the 

So passed the morning away. And lo I with a 
sommons sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 
meadows a drum beat. 

Thronged erelong was the church with men. With- 
out, in the churchyard. 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, 
and hung on the headstones 

Crarlands of autumn -leaves and evergreens fresh 
from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and march- 
ing proudly among them 

Entered the sacred portaL With loud and dis- 
sonant clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brasen drums from ceil- 
ing and casement, — 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 
portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will 
of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the 
steps of the altar. 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal 



««You are convened this day,'* he said, ^*by 
Majesty's orders. 
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Clement and kind has he been ; but how yoo have 

answered his kindness, 
Let your own hearts reply I To my natural make 

and my temper 
Painfnl the task is I do, which to youlknow most 

be grieTOQS. 
Yet most I bow and obey, and deliver the will of 

our monarch ; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and 

cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown; and that yon yonr- 

selves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant yon 

may dwell there 
Ever as fidthfol subjects, a happy and peaceable 

people I 
Prisoners now I declare yon ; for such is his Maj- 
esty's pleasure I '* 
As, when the air is serene in sultiy solstice of 

summer. 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of 

tiie hailstones 
Beats down the farmer's com in the field and 

shatters his windows. 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with 

thatch from the house-roofs. 
Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their 

enclosures; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the 

words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, 

and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and 

anger. 
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And, by one impalfle moved, they madly rushed to 

the door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce 

imprecations 
Bang throogh the house of prayer ; and higji o'er 

the heads of the others 
Bose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil 

the blacksmith. 
As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the bil- 
lows. 
Flushed was his face and distorted with passion ; 

and wildly he shouted, — 
^ Down with the tyrants of England I we never 

have sworn them all^^iance I 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seise <m our 

homes and our harvests ! " 
More he fain would have said, but the merciless 

hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him 

down to the pavement* 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry 

contention, 
Lo I the door of the chancel opened, and Father 

Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps 

of the altar. 
Baising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 

into silence 
All that cLunorous throng ; and thus he spake to 

his people; 
Deep were his tones and sdemn ; in accents 

measured and mourafol 
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Spake he, as, after the tocaiii's alarnm, 

the dock strikes. 
**What is this that ye do, my children? what 

madness has seixed yoo? 
Forly years of my life have I labored among yon, 

and taoght you. 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one an- 
other? 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and pray- 

ers and privations? 
Have yon so soon forgotten all lessons of love and 

forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would 

you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts oveiAowing 

with hatred? 
Lo ! where the crucified Christ from his cross is 

gaiing upon you ! 
See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and 

holy compassion I 
Hark ! how those Ups still repeat the prayer, * O 

Father, forgive them I ' 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the 

wicked assail us. 
Let us repeat it now, and say, ^ O Father, forgive 

ihemi'" 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the 

hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the 

passionate outbreak. 
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While they repeated his prayer, and said, ^O 
Father, forgive them I " 

Then came the evening service. The tapers 

gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and 

the people responded. 
Not with their lips alone, bat their hearts ; and 

the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, 

with devotion translated. 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending 

to heaven. 



Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidi 
of ill, and on all sides 

Wandered, wailing, from house to house the wo- 
men and children. 

Long at her father*s door Evangeline stood, with 
her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, 
that, descendine, 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splen- 
dor, and roofed each 

Peasant's cottage with golden thatch, and embla- 
aoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow*white doth 
on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fra- 
grant with wild-flowers ; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese 
fresh brought from the daiiy. 
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Andf at the head of the board, the great arm-chair 
of the fanner. 

Thus did Eyangeline wait at her other's door, as 
the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o*er the broad 
ambrosial meadows. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had 
fallen. 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celes- 
tial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive- 
ness, and patience ! 

Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the 
village. 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts 
of the women. 

As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps 
they departed. 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet 
of their children. 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glim- 
mering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet de- 
scending from SinaL 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus 
sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the churoh Evan- 
geline lingered. 
All was silent within ; and in vain at the door and 
the windows 
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Stood flhe, and listened and looked, till, oyeroome 

by emotion, 
^Gabriel I " cried she alood with tremnlooB yoice : 

bnt no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloom- 
ier grave of the living. 
Slowly at lengdi she returned to the tenantless 

house of her father. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board 

was the supper untasted. 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with 

phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her stop on the stair and the floor of 

her chamber. 
In the dead of the night she heard the disoonsolato 

rain fail 
Loud on the withered leaves of the aycamore^ree 

by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the 

echoing thunder 
Told her that Grod was in heaven, and governed 

the world he created I 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of 

the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully 

slumbered till morning. 
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V. 

Four times the aim had ruen and set ; and now 

on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the oock to the sleeping maids of 

the fiinn-houae. 
Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and moumfcd 

procession, 
Came from the neighhoring hamlets and fiirms the 

Acadian women, 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods 

to the seapshore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on 

tneir dwelungs, 
Ere they were shut from nght by the winding road 

and the woodland. 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged 

on the oxen. 
While in their little hands they clasped some frag- 

ments of playthings. 

Thus to the Graspereau's mouth they hurried ; 

and there on the sea-beach 
Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the 

peasants. 
All day long between the shore and the ships did 

the boats ply ; 
An day long the wains came laboring down from 

the village. 
Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to 

his setting, 
Echoed far o*er the fields came the roll of drums 

from the churchyard. 
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Thither the women and ohildxen thzongecL On a 
sadden the chniohHloon 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching 
in gloomy prooesaion 

Followed the long-imprifioned, bat patient, Aca- 
dian farmera. 

Even as pilgrims, who joomey a&r from their 
homes and their ooontry. 

Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are 
weary and wayworn. 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants 
descended 

Down from the ohnreh to the shore, amid their 
wives and their danghters. 

Foremost the young men came ; and, raising to- 
gether their Toices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic 
Missions : — 

^Sacred heart of the Saviour I O inexhaustible 
fountain I 

Fill our hearts thb day with strength and submis- 
sion and patience I ** 

Then the old men, as they marohed, and the women 
that stood by the wayside 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the 
sunshine above them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits 
departed. 

Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited 
in silence. 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour 
of affliction, — 
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Calmly and sadly she waited, until the prooeBsion 

approached her, 
And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with 

emotion* 
Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to 

meet him. 
Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his 

shoolder, and whispered, — 
^ Gabriel I be of good oheer I for if we loTe one 

another 
Nothing, in tmih, can harm us, whatever mis- 
chances may happen I '' 
Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly 

paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas I how changed 

was his aspect! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire 

from his eye, and his footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart 

in his bosom. 
But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck 

and embraced him. 
Speaking words of endearment where words of 

comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gaspereau*s mouth moved on that 

mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and 
stir of embarking. 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the con- 
fusion 

were torn from their husbands, and moth- 
ers, too late, saw their children 
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Left on tlie land, eztonding their Mrms, with wild- 
est e&treatiee. 
So onto aepamte ships were Basil and Gabriel 

carried^ 
While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood 

with her father. 
Half the task was not done when the son went 

down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened aroond ; and in haste the 

reflnent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the 

sand-beach 
CoTered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the 

slippery sea-weed. 
Farther back in the midst of the household goods 

and the wagons, 
Like to a gypsy camp, or a leagoer after a battle. 
All escape cnt off by the sea, and the sentinels 

near them. 
Lay encamped for the night the hoosetess Acadian 

farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellow- 
ing ocean. 
Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, 

and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of 

the sailors. 
Then, as the night descended, the herds retomed 

from their pastures ; 
Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk 

from their adders ; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the weD-known 

bars of the faum-yard, — 
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Waited and looked in yain for the yoioe and the 

hand of the milk-maid* 
Silence reigned in the streeti ; from the church no 

Angelas sounded, 
Bose no smoke from the roo&, and gleamed no 

lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires 

had been kindled, 
Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from 

wrecks in the tempest 
Bound them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces 

were gathered. 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the 

crjringof children* 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth 

in his parish. 
Wandered the fadthful priest, consoling and bless> 

ing and cheering, 
lake unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita*s desolate 

sea^shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline 

sat with her &ther. 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the 

old man. 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either 

thought or emotion, 
E*en as the &oe of a clock from which the hands 

have been taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses 

to cheer him. 
Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he 

looked not, he spake not, 
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Bat, with a vaoant stare, ever gaied at the flioker- 

ing fire-light. 
^ BenedicUe/** mnmiired the priest, in tones of 

compassion. 
More he fain would have said, bat his heart was 

full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a 

child on the threshold. 
Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful 

presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of 

the maiden. 
Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that 

above them 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs 

and sorrows of mortals. 
Then sat he down at her side, and they wept to- 
gether in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in an- 

tumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o'er 

the horison 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon the 

mountain and meadow. 
Seizing the rooks and the rivers, and piling huge 

shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs 

of the village. 
Gleamed on the sky and sea, and the ships that lay 

in the roadstead. 
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Columns of shining smoke nprose, and flashes of 
flame were 

Thrnst thiongh their folds and withdrawn, like the 
quivering hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burn- 
ing thatch, and, uplifting. 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at onoe from 
a hundred hou8e4op6 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame in- 
termingled. 



These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the 

shore and on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in 

their anguish, 
^ We shall behold no more our homes in the Tillage 

ofGrand-Pr^I'' 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the 

farm-yards, 
Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the low* 

ing of cattle 
Came on the evening breese, by the barking of 

dogs interrupted. 
Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the 

sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the 

Nebraska, 
When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the 

speed of the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of bufUoes rush to 

the river. 
Such was the sound that arose on the nig^t, as the 

herds and the horses 
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Broke throng their folds and fenoes, and madly 
mahed o'er the meadows. 



Overwhelmed with the sighfci yet speechless, the 

priest and the maiden 
Oaaed on the scene of terror that reddened and 

widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their 

silent companion, 
Lol from his seat he had fallen, and stretched 

abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the sonl had 

departed. 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the 



Knelt at her fiither's side, and wailed aloud in her 

terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head 

on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, obliyious 

slumber; 
And when she awoke from the trance, she beheld 

a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheU, that were mournfully 

gasing upon her, 
PaDid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest com- 
passion. 
StiU the bhuBe of the burning village illumined the 

landscape, 
Beddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the 

faces around her. 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her waver- 

ing senses. 
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Then a fmniliar yoioe she heaid, as it said to the 

people, — 
^ Let OS buy him here by the sea. When a hap- 
pier season 
Brings ns again to oar homes from the unknown 

land of oar exile. 
Then shall his sacred dast be pioosly laid in the 

charchyanL'' 
Sach were the words of the priest. And there in 

haste by the searside, 
Having the glare of the burning village for f aneral 

torches, 
Bat without bell or book, they buried the fanner 

of Grand-Pr^. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service 

of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful soand, like the voice of a vast 

congr^ation, 
Solenmly answered the sea, and mingled its roar 

with the dirges. 
'T was the returning tide, that afar from the waste 

of the ocean. 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and 

hurrying landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of 



And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out 

of the harbor. 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and 

the village in ruins. 
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PABT THE SECOND. 



Many aweary year had passed siiioe the bamiiig 

of Orand-Pr^, 
When <m the falling tide the freighted vessels de* 

parted. 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into 

exfle, 
Exile without an end, and without an example in 

story. 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Aoadians 

landed; 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the 

wind from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the 

Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 

city to city. 
From the cold lakes of the North to sultry South- 
em sayannas, — 
From the bleak shoresof the sea to the lands where 

the Father of Waters 
Seises the hills in his hands, and drags them down 

to the ocean. 
Deep in their sands to huiy the scattered bones of 

the mammoth* 
Friends they sought and homes; and many, de- 
spairing, heart-broken. 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a 

friend nor a 
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Written their history stands on tablets of stone in 

the churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited 

and wandered. 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering 

all things. 
Fair was she and young: but, alasl before her ex- 
tended, 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with 

its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed 

and suffered before her, 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead 

and abandoned, 
As the emigrant's way o*er the Western desert is 

marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach 

in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, im* 

perfect, unfinished; 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and 

sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 

descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the 

fever within her. 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst 

of the spirit. 
She would commence again her endless search and 

endeavor ; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gaaed on 

the crosses and tombstones, 
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Sat hj some immriiww grave, and thought Aat per- 
haps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber 

beside him. 
Sometimes a rmnor, a hearsay, an inarticulate 

whisper, 
Came with its uxy hand to point and beckon her 

forward. 
Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her 

beloved and known him. 
Bat it was long ago, in some ht^tt place or for* 

gotten. 
^Gabriel Lajennesse I '* they said; ^^Oh yes I we 

have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both haye 

gone to the prairies ; 
Conreors-des-Bois are they, and famous banters 

and trappers.** 
'' Gabriel Lajeanessel " said others ; '' Ob yes I we 

have seen him. 
He is a Yoyageor in the lowlands of Louisiana.** 
Then would they say, ^*Dear child! why dream 

and wait for him longer ? 
Are there not other youths as &ir as Ghtbriel? 

others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits 

as loyal ? 
Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who 

has loved thee 
Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand 

and be happy I 
Thou art too &ir to be left to braid St Catherine's 
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Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, 

^^I eannoti 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my 

hand, and not elsewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and 

illumines the pathway. 
Many things are made dear, that else lie hidden in 

darkness.'* 
Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-con- 
fessor. 
Said, with a smile, ^^0 daughter 1 thy God thus 

speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 

wasted; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 

returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 

full of refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again 

to the fountain* 
Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy 

work of affection I 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endur- 
ance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the 

heart is made godlike. 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 

more worthy of heaven ! ** 
Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline 

labored and waited. 
StiU in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of 

the ocean. 
But with its sound there was mingled a voice that 

whispered, *^ Despair not ! " 
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Thus did that poor sonl wander in want and cheer- 
less discomfort. 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 
of existence. 

Liet me essay, O Muse I to follow the wanderer's 
footsteps ; — 

Not through each devious path, each changeful 
year of existence. 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course 
through the valley : 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam 
of its water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at inter- 
vals only; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan 
glooms that conceal it, 

Though he behold it not, he can hear its con- 
tinuons murmur; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it 
reaches an outlet 



n. 

It was the month of May. Far down the 

Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the 

Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift 

Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by 

Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from 

the shipwrecked 
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Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating to- 
gether, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 

common misf ortone ; 
Men and women and children, who, gnided by 

hope or by hearsay. 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few- 
acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of faur 

Opeloosas. 
With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the 

Father Felician. 
Onward o*er sunken sands, through a wilderness 

sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 

river; 
Night after night, by their biasing fires, encamped 

on its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they 

swept with the current, 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery 

sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 

of their maigin. 
Shining with snow*white plumes, large flocks of 

pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of 

the river. 
Shaded by china4rees, in the midst of luxuriant 

gardens. 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro«abins and 

dove-cots. 
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They were approaching the region where reigns 
perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron. 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 
eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, enter- 
ing the Bayou of Flaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a mase of sluggish and devious 
waters. 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in eveiy 
direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs 
of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid- 
air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of 
ancient cathedrals. 

Deadilike the silence seemed^ and unbroken, save 
by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the oedar>trees returning 
at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with de- 
moniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 
on the water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sus- 
taining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as 
through chinks in a ruin* 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all 
things around them ; 

And o'er their spirits there came a feeling of 
wonder and sadness, — 
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Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot 

be compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse^s hoof on the torf of 

the prairies, 
Far in adranoe are dosed the leaves of the shrink* 

imr mimosa. 
So, at the hoof -beats of fate, with sad forebodings 

of evil. 
Shrinks and doses the heart, ere the stroke of 

doom has attained it 
Bat Evangeline's heart was snstained by a vision, 

that faintly 
Floated before her eyes, and becko n ed her on 

throogh the moonlight 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the 

shape of a phantom. 
Throu^ those shadowy aides had Gabrid wan* 

dered before her, 
And every stroke of the oar now broo^it him 

nearer and nearer. 



Then in his place, at the prow of the boat rose 

one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signd sound, if others like them perad* 

venture 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, Uew 

a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors 

leafy the blast rang. 
Breaking the sed of silence, and giving tongues to 

the forest 
Soundless above them the banners of moss just 

stirred to the music 
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Mnltitadiiioiis echoes awdce and died in the dis- 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant 

branches; 
Bat not a voice replied ; no answer came from the 

darkness; 
And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of 

pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; bat the boatmen rowed 

through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian 

boat-songs. 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian 

rivers. 
While through the night were heard the mysberi- 

ous sonnds of the desert. 
Far off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the 

forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of 

the grim alligator. 

Thos ere another noon they emerged from the 

shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden san, the lakes of the Atcha> 

fslaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight ondu- 

lations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 

beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the 

boatmen* 
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Faint was the air with the odoioiu breath of mag- 

nolia blossoms. 
And with the heat of noon ; and numberless sjrlvan 



Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 

hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, incited to 

slmnber. 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 

suspended. 
Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew 

by the margin. 
Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered about 

on the greensward. 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary trayellers 

slumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 

cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower 

and the grapeyine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of 

Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, 

descending. 
Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 

blossom to blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slum- 
bered beneath it. 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an 

opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 

oelestiaJ. 
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Nearer, and ever neaier, among the nnmberlese 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o'er the 
water. 

Urged on its oonrse by the sinewy arms of hnnters 
and trappers. 

Northward its prow was tamed, to the land of the 
bison and beayer. 

At the helm sat a yonth, with coontenanoe thought- 
ful and careworn* 

Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, 
and a sadness 

Somewhat beyond his years on his face was I^Uy 
written. 

Grabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy 
and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds obliyion of self and of 
sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, dose under the lee of the 
island. 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of 
palmettos. 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay con- 
cealed in the wiUows ; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and un- 
seen, were the sleepers. 

Angel of Grod was there none to awaken the slum- 
bering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a doad 
on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died 
in the distance. 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the 
maidOTi 
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Said with a aigli to the friendly priest, ^O Father 

Felicianl 
Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 

wanders. 
Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague supersti- 
tion? 
Or has an angel passedi and revealed the tmth to 

my spirit?'' 
Thwii with a blosh, she addedt *^ Alas for my ored- 

nloas&noyl 
Unto ears like thine such words as these have no 

meaning." 
Bat made answer the reverend man, and he smiled 

as he answered, — 
*^ Daughter, thy words are not idle ; nor are they 

to me without meaning. 
Feeling b deep and still ; and the word that floats 

on the snrboe 
Is as the tossing Iraoy, that betrays where the an- 

ohor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world 

calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the 

southward^ 
On the banks of the TSohe, are the towns of St 

Manr andSt Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shaU be given again 

to her bridegroom. 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flook and 

his sheepf olcL 
Beautiful b the land, with its prairies and forests 

of fruit-trees; 
Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 

of heavens 
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Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 

of the forest 
Thej who dwell these have named it the Eden of 

Louisiana I *' 

With these words of cheer they arose and oon- 

tinoed their jooiney • 
Softly the evening oame. Hie son from the west* 

em horison 
lake a magician extended his golden wand o*er the 

landscane: 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sl^ and water and 

forest 
Seemed all on fire at the tonch, and melted and 

mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a dond with edges of 

silver, 
Fk)ated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the 

motionless water, 
mied was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible 

sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains 

of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and 

waters aroond her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, 

wildest of singers. 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hnng o*er 

the water. 
Shook from his little throat sach floods of delirioos 

music. 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves 

seemed silent to listen. 
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PlaintiTe at first were the tonee and sad: then 

soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or gnide the revel of fren- 

zied Baoohantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowfol, low 

lamentation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flnng them abroad 

in derision. 
As when, after a storm, a gost of wind throogh the 

tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower 

on the branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that 

throbbed with emotion. 
Slowly thqr entered the TSche, where it flows 

through the green Opeloosas, 
And, throogh the amber air, above the crest of the 

woodland. 
Saw the oolomn of smoke that arose from a neigh- 

boring dwelling ; — 
Soonds of a horn they heard, and the distant low* 

ing of cattle. 

nL 

Near to the bank of the river, overshadowed by 

oaks, from whose branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe 

flaunted. 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets 

at Yule-tide, 
Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. 

A garden 

UmX nMiiactoaol««mkMid,tiion««tal,l0« 
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GKided it roand about with a belt of Inxariant 

Uoesonu, 
Filling the air with fragraaoe. The houfle itself 

was of timben 
Hewn from the cyprese-tree, and oarefnlly fitted 

together. 
Large and low was the roof ; and on slender eol- 

umns supported, 
Bose^wreathed, ▼ine-enoircled, a broad and spacious 

yeranday 
Haunt of the hunming-bird and the bee, esctended 

around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the 

garden, 
Stationed the doyeKMts were, as love's perpetual 

symbol) 
Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions 

of rivals. 
Silence reigned o'er the place. The line of shadow 

and sunshine 
Ran near the tops of the trees ; but the house itself 

was in shadow. 
And from its chimney-top, asoending and slowly 

expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue oolnmn of smoke 



In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran 
a pathway 

Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the 
limitless prairie. 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly de- 
scending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy 
canvas 
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Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless 

calm in the tropics, 
Stood a oloster of trees, with tangled cordage of 

grape-vines. 

Jost where the woodlands met the flowery surf 

of the prairie. 
Moulted npon his horse, with Spanish saddle and 

stirmps. 
Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of 

deerskin. 
Broad and brown was the face that from under the 

Spanish sombrero 
Gaaed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of 

its master. 
Bound about him were numberless herds of kine, 

that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory 

freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over 

the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and 

expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 

resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp 

air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of 

the cattle 
Bose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents 

of ocean. 
SQent a moment they gaied, then bellowing rushed 

o*er the prairie, 

XiMS. Stood • chMiT <rf cattaa t w , wftk — Ji g t of 
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And the whole masB beoame a doad^ % shade in 

the difltanee* 
Then, as the herdsman tamed to the house, through 

the gate of the garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden ad* 

vanoing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amaae- 

ment, and forward 
Bnshed with extended arms and erelamations of 

wonder; 
When they beheld his faoe» they reoogniaed Basil 

the l ^ fK^kf T^ ^ t h t 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his gnests to the 

garden* 
There in an arbor of roses with endless question 

and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their 

friendly embraoes, 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent 

and thoughtf uL 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel oame not ; and now dark 

doubts and misgirings 
Stole o'er the maiden's heart ; and Basil, some- 
what embarrassed. 
Broke the silence and said, ^ If you came by the 

Atohafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel's 

boat on the bayous ? " 
Over Erangeline's fiioe at the words of Basil a 

shade pansod. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a 

tremulous accent, 
^ G<me 7 is Gabriel gone ? " and, concealing her 

face on his shoulder. 
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All her o'erburdened heart gave wmy, and she wept 

and lamented. 
Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew 

blithe as he said it, — 
^ Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he 

departed. 
Foolish boy I he has left me alone with my herds 

and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, 

his spirit 
Conld no longer endure the calm of this quiet ex- 
istence. 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful 

ever. 
Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his 

troubles. 
He at length had become so tedious to men and to 

maidens. 
Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, 

and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with 

the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the 

Ozark Mountains, 
Ilunlang for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping 

the beaver. 
Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow the 

fugitive lover ; 
He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the 

streams are against him. 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew 

of the morning 
We will follow him fost, and bring him back to his 

prison.** 
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Then glad Toioes were heaid, ud np from the 

banks of the river. 
Borne aloft on hia eomradea' anna, came Michael 

the fiddler. 
Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a god on 

Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to 

mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and 

hisfiddk. 
^Jjong live Michael," they cried, ^our brave 

Arf»^iiin minstrel I ** 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; 

and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greet> 

ing the old man 
Slindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, 

enraptured. 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and 

gossips. 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers 

and daughters. 
Much they marveUed to see the wealth of the d* 

devant blacksmith. 
All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal 

demeanor ; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil 

and the climate. 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were 

his who would take them ; 
Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would 

go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and crossing the 

breezy veranda. 
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Entered the hall of the hcnue, where already the 

sapper of Basil 
Waited his late return; and they rested and 

feasted together. 

Over the joyons feast the sodden darhnesB d»* 

soended* 
All was silent without, and, illoming the landscape 

with silver, 
Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars ; 

bat within doors. 
Blighter than these, shone the faces of friends in 

the glimmering lamplight. 
Then from his station aloft, at the head of the tar 

Ue, the herdsman 
Poared forth his heart and his wine together in 

endless profusion. 
Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Nat* 

chitoehes tobaooo, 
Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and 

MiiilAii as they 1isto«A<l : ^ 

^ Welcome once more, my friends, who long have 
been friendless and homeless. 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better per> 
chance than the old one ! 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the 
rivers; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the 
farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as 
a keel through the water. 

An the year round the orange-groves are in blos- 
som ; and grass grows 



■^r 
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M<»6 in a single night than a whole Canadian 

Bonuner* 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and un- 
claimed in the prairies ; 
Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and 

forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed 

into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fields are 

yellow with harvests. 
No Ki^g George of England shall drive yon away 

from your homesteads. 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing 

your farms and your cattle/' 
Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud 

fnnn his nostrils. 
While his huge, brown hand came thundering 

down on the table. 
So that the guests all started ; and Father Feli- 

oian, astounded. 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way 

to his nostrils. 
But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were 

milder and gayer : — 
^ Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of 

the fever I 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate, 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one's neck 

in a nutshell I '* 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and 

footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the 

breesy veranda. 
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It was the neighboring Creoles and small AeaJian 

planters. 
Who had been smnmoned all to the house of BasQ 

the Herdsman. 
Meny the meeting was of ancient comrades and 

neighbors : 
Friend clasped friend in his arms ; and they who 

before were as strangers. 
Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to 

each other, 
Drawn by the gentle bond of a common coontiy 

together. 
But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, pro> 

oeeding 
From the accordant strings of Michael's melodious 

fiddle. 
Broke up all further speech* Away, like children 

delighted. 
All things f oigotten beside, they gave themselves 

to the maddening 
Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed 

to the music. 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of 

fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the 

priest and the herdsman 
Sat, conyersing together of past and present and 

future ; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for 

within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the 

music 
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and romd aboot her, Ihe winifriM flowers 
of the gaiden 
Pomed oat their soak in odors, that were their 



Unto the idght. as it veot its way, Hke a silent 



Fuller of fragraaoe than thej, and as beaTy 

shadows and nigfat^ews, 
Hnng the heart of the maiden. The calm and the 

magical moonlight 
ft ^ iJ A il to inmtilstft her soul with indefinable long- 



As, through the garden-gate, and beneath the 
shade of the oak-trees, 

Pkssed she along the path to the edge of the meas> 
nreless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silyexy base opon it^ and fire- 
flies 
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Gleamed and floated awaj in min^^ed and infinite 

numbers. 
Orer her head the stars, the thoughts of Ood in 

the heavens, 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to maiv 

vel and worship. 
Save when a bhudng oomet was seen on the walls 

of that temple. 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, 

^ Upharsin." 
And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and 

the fire-flies. 
Wandered alone, and she cried, ^O Gabriell O 

my beloved I 
Art ihoo so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold 

thee? 
Art ihoo so near unto me, and yet thy voice does 

not reach me? 
Ah I how often thy feet have trod this path to the 

prairie I 
Ah I how often thine eyes have looked <m the 

woodlands around met 
Ah I how often beneath this oak, returning fnHu 

labor. 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 

in thy slumbers I 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms bo 

folded about thee ? ** 
Loud and sudden and near the notes of a whip> 

poorwill sounded 
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Like a flate in the woods ; mud anon, throng^ the 

neighboring thickets, 
Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 

into silence. 
^ Patience ! " whispered the oaks £nHn oraoolar 

cayems of darkness : 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 

•* To-morrow I *' 

Bright rose the son next day ; and all the flow- 
ers of the garden 

Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and 
anointed his tr esse s 

With the delicious balm that they bore in their 
vases of crystaL 

"" Farewell I ** said the priest, as he stood at the 
shadowy threshold ; 

^ See that yon bring as the Phidigal Son from his 
fasting and famine. 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the 
bridegroom was coming/* 

** Farewell I '* answered the maiden, and, smiling, 
with Basil descended 

Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen al- 
ready were waiting* 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and 
sunshine, and gladness. 

Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was 
speeding before them« 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over 
the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that 
succeeded. 
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Found tbey tlie trace of his oonne, in lake or 

forest or river. 
Nor, after many days, had they found him ; but 

vagae and nncertaan 
Rumors alone were their guides through a wild 

and desolate country ; 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 

Adayes, 
Weaiy and worn, they alighted, and learned from 

the garrulous landlord. 
That on the day before, with horses and guides and 

companions, 
Gabriel left the Tillaget Mid took the road of the 

prairies. 

IV. 

Far in the West there lies a desert land, where 

the mountains 
lift, through pei])etual snows, their lofty and 

luminous summits. 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the 

gorge, like a gateway. 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emi« 

grant's wagon. 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway 

and Owyhee. 
Elastward, with devious course, among the Wind- 
river Mountuns, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps 

the Nebraska; 
And to the south, from Fontiune-qui-bout and the 

Spanish uerras, 

la Pow hpitfcaU iliiiilBH.<WDiiihiMrhwtfc«i 
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Fretted with suds and rocks, and swept by the 

wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend 

to the ocean. 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and 

solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 

beautiful prairies ; 
bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 

sunshine, 

with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 

amorphas. 
Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the 

elk and the roebuck ; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of 

riderless horses ; 
ilres that blast and blight, and winds that are 

weaiy with travel ; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael's 

Staining the desert with blood; and above their 

terrible war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the 

vulture. 
Like the implacable soul of achieftain slaughtered 

in battle. 
By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 

heavens. 
Here and there rise smokes from the camps of 

these savage nutfanders ; 
Here and there rise groves from the margins of 

swift-running rivers ; 
And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk 

of the desert, 
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Climbs down tlieir dark ravines to dig for roots 

by the brook-side. 
And oTor all is the sky, the olear and oiystalUne 

heaven. 
Like the protecting hand of Grod inverted above 

Into this wonderful land, at the base of the 
Ozark Mountains, 
Ghibriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers 

behind him. 
Day after day, with their Indian goides, the 

maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day 

to overtake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the 

smoke of his camp-fire 
Bise in the morning air from the distant plain ; 

bnt at nightfadl. 
When they had reaehed the place, they found only 

embers and ashes. 
And, thongh their hearts were sad at times and 

their bodies were weary, 
Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata 

Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated 

and vanished before them. 

Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 

silently entered 
Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose 

features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great 

as her sorrow. 
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Sbe was a Shawnee womaa letoming home to her 

people, 
From the faroff hunting -groonds of the omel 

Camanches, 
Where her Canadian hnsband, a Conrenr-dea-Bois, 

had been murdered. 
Touched were their hearts at her story, and warm- 

est and friendliest welcome 
Gave ihey, with words of cheer, and she sat and 

feasted amonsr them 
On the buffalo-meat and the yenison cooked on the 

embers. 
But when their meal was diMie, and Basil and all 

hia companions, 
Worn with the long day's march and the chase of 

the deer and the bison. 
Stretched themselves on the ground^ and slept 

where the quivering fire-light 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their f onus 

wrapped up in their blankets, 
Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and 

repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her 

Tfi^ i y ^ accent. 
All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and 

pains, and reverses. 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know 

tiiat another 
Hi^less heart like her own had loved and had 

been disappointed. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and 

woman's compassion. 
Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suf- 
fered was near her. 
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She in turn related her lore and all itB diflasters. 
Mate with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she 

had ended 
Still was mute ; bat at length, as if a mysterioas 

horror 
Passed throagh her brain, she spake, and repeated 

the tale of the Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and 

wedded a maiden. 
But, when the morning came, arose and passed 

from the wigwam. 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the 

sunshine. 
Till she beheld him no more, though she followed 

far into the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a 

weird incantation^ 
Told she the tale of the &ir Tiilinan, who was 

wooed by a phantom. 
That through the pines o*er her father's lodge, in 

the hush of the twilight. 
Breathed like the eyening wind, and whispered 

loTC to the maiden. 
Till she followed his green and waring plume 

through the forest. 
And neTermore returned, nor was seen again by 

her people. 
Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evange- 
line listened 
To the soft flow of her magical words, till the re- 
gion around her 
Seemed like enchanted groand, and her swarthy 

guest the enchantress. 
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Slowly oyer tlie tops of tlie Ozark Monntains the 

moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterions 

splendor 
Touching the sombre leayes, and embracing and 

filling the woodland. 
With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and 

the branches 
Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible 

whispers, 
filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline's 

heart, but a secret, 
Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite 

terror. 
As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest 

of the swallow. 
It was no earthly fear. A breath firom the region 

of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of night ; and she felt 

for a moment 
That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing 

a phantom. 
With this thought she slept, and the fear and the 

phantom had vanished. 

Early upon the morrow the march was resumed ; 

and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, ** On the western 

slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Bobe chief 

of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of 

Maiy and Jesus. 
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Load lan^ their hearts with joy, and weep with 

pain, as they hear hinu*' 
Then, with a sodden and secret emotion, Eyange- 

line answered, 
** Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings 

await ns 1 ** 
Thither they tamed their steeds; and behind a 

spar of the moantains, 
Jnst as the son went down, they heard a marmar 

of Toices, 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank 

of a river. 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the 

Jesnit Mission. 
Under atowering oak, that stood in the midst of 

Knelt the Bbusk Robe chief with his children. A 

crncifix fastened 
Higb on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed 

by grape-vines, 
Looked with its agonised &oe on the multitude 

kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapeL Aloft, through the 

intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their ves- 

pew» 
Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs 

of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer 

approaching. 
Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the even* 

ing devotions. 
But when the service was done, and the benedic- 
tion had faUen 
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Forth £iom the hands of the prieot, like seed from 
the hands of the sower, 

Sbwly the reverend man advanced to the stnui- 
gers, and bade them 

Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled with 
benignant expression. 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother^ongoe 
in the forest, 

And, with words of kindness, oondncted them into 
his wigwam* 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on 
cakes of themaiae-ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water- 
gourd of the teacher. 

Soon was their stoiy told ; and the priest with so- 
lemnity answered: — 

^ Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, 
seated 

On this mat by my side, idiere now the maiden 
reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and con- 
tinued his journey ! " 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he qiake with 
an accent of kindness ; 

But on Evangeline's heart fell his words as in win- 
ter the snow-flakes 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have 
departed. 

'^Far to the north he has gone,** contimed the 
priest ; ^ but in autumn. 

When the chase is done, will return again to the 
Mission.*' 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek 
and submissive. 
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^ Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and 

afflicted." 
So seemed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes 

on tlie morrow. 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian goides 

and companions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed 

at the Mission* 

Slowly, sbwly, sbwly the days succeeded each 

other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of 

maise that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 

now waving above her, 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, 

and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pil* 

hgedby squirrels. 
Then in the gidden weather the maiae was husked, 

ami the *ffft^^*>"^ 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened 

a lover. 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in 

the corn-field. 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not 

her lover. 
«« Patience 1 " the priest would say; **have faith, 

and thy prayer will be answered I 
Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from 

the meadow. 
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See how itB leaves are turned to the north, as true 

as the magnet; 
This is the compass-flower, that the finger of Ood 

has planted 
Here in the houseless wild, to direct the trayeUer's 

journey 
Over the seaplike, pathless, limitless waste of the 

desert 
Such in the sonl of man is faith. The blossoms of 

passion. 
Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller 

of fragrance. 
But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their 

odor is deadly. 
Only this humble plant can guide us here, and 

hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with 

the dews of nepenthe." 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the win- 
ter, — yet Gabriel came not ; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the 
robin and bluebird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel 
came not 

But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor 
was wafted 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blos- 
som. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan 
forests. 
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GMbriel bad his lodge by tbe banks of tbe Saginaw 



And, witb returning guides, tbai aougbt tbe lakes 

of St Lawrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from tbe 

Mission. 
Wben over weary ways, by long and perilous 

marcbes. 
She bad attained at lengtb tbe deptbs of tbe Mich> 

igan forests. 
Found sbe tbe banter's lodge deserted and fallen 

to mini 



Thus did tbe long sad years ^ide on, and in sea- 
sons and places 
Divers and distant tu was seen tbe wandering 

maiden; — 
Now in tbe Tents of Grace of tbe meek Moravian 

Missions, 
Now in tbe noisy camps and tbe battle>fields of tbe 

army. 
Now in sedoded bamlets, in towns and popnloos 

cities. 
Idke a pbantom sbe came, and passed away nnre- 

membered* 
Fair was sbe and yonng, wben in bope began tbe 

long joomey ; 
Faded was sbe and old, wben in disappointment it 

ended. 
Each succeeding year stole sometbing away from 

ber beauty, 
Leaving bebind it, broader and deeper, tbe gloom 

and tbe sbadow. 
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Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of 

gray o'er her forehead. 
Dawn of another lif e, that broke o'er her earthly 

horixon. 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the 

__ • 
morning. 

V. 

In that delightful land whioh is washed by the 

Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 

aposde. 
Stands on the banks of its beantifnl stream the 

city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the em- 
blem of beauty. 
And the streets still reeoho the names of the trees 

of the forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose 

luumts they molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, 

an ezfle, 
finding among the children of Penn a home and 

a country. 
There old Ben^ Leblanc had died ; and when he 

departed. 
Saw at his side only one of all his hundred de- 
scendants. 

ling at least there was in the friendly 

streets of the city, 

ing that spake to her heart, and made her 

no longer a stranger ; 
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And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thoa 

of the Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian oonntry. 
Where all men were eqnal, and all were hrothers 

and sisters. 
So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed en« 

deavor, 
Endedf to recommence no more upon earth, un« 

comphuning. 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her 

thoughts and her footsteps. 
As from the mountain's top the rainy mists of the 

morning 
Boll away, and afar we behold the landscape 

below us. 
Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and 

hamlets, 
So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the 

world far below her. 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and 

the pathway 
YThich she had climbed so &r, lying smooth and 

fair in the distance. 
Grabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was 

his imaise. 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last 

she beheld him. 
Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence 

and absence. 
Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it 

was not 
Over him years had no power ; he was not changed, 

but transfigured; 

7. AafNBftMoataia'atof tlwnlvyaklioCtlw 
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He had beoome to her heart as one who is dead, 

and not absent ; 
Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to 

others, 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 

taught her. 
So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 

spioes. 
Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air 

with aroma. 
Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to 

follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the saored feet of her 

Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Meroy ; 

frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roo& in the crowded lanes of 

the city. 
Where distress and want concealed themselves 

from the sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished 

n^lected. 
Night after night, when the world was asleep, as 

the watchman repeated 
Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well 

in the city. 
High at some lonely window he saw the light of 

her taper. 
Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 

through the suburbs 
Plodded the German fanner, with flowers and 

fruits for the market. 
Met he that meek, pale ibce, returning home from 

its watchings. 
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Then it oaine to pmas that a pertiimca feU oo 

the city. 
Presaged by wondrous tigna, and moatly by flocks 

of wild pigeons. 
Darkening the son in their flight, with nangfat in 

their oraws bnt an acorn* 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of 

September, 
Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a 

lake in the meadow, 
So death flooded life, and, overflowing its natural 

maigin. 
Spread to a braoldsh lake, the nlver stream of ex- 
istence* 
Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beanty to 

charm, the oppressor; 
Bat all poished alike ben e a t h the scourge of his 

anger; — 
Only, alasl the poor, who had neither friends nor 

attftndantSi 
Crept away to die in the almshonse, home of the 



Then in the snborbs it stood, in the midst of 
meadows and woodlands ; — 

Now the city sorroonds it ; bnt still, with its gate- 
way and wicket 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble waUs 
seem to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord : «" The poor ye al- 
ways have with you/* 

Thither, l^ night and by day, came the Sister of 
Mercy. The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to 
behold theie 
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OleftniB of iwlfwtial light enoirole her forehead with 
splendor, 

Suoh ae the artist painta o'er the brows of saints 
and apostles. 

Or sooh as hangs by ni^t o'er a oity seen at a dis- 
tance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city 
celestial. 

Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits woold 
enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, tfaroogh the streets, 

deserted and silent. 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of 

the almshouse* 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers 

in the garden ; 
And she paused on her way to gather the birest 

among them. 
That the dying once more might rejoioe in their 

fragrance and beauty* 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, 

cooled by the east-wind. 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from 

the belfry of Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, across the mead* 

ows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in 

their church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 

on her spirit : 
Something within her said, ** At length thy trials 

are ended '* ; 
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And, with light in her looks, she entered the cham- 
bers of Biokness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful at- 
tendants. 

Moistening the feyerish lip, and the aching brow, 
and in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and conceal- 
ing their faces. 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow 
by the roadside. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline en- 
tered. 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gase while she 
passed, for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the 
walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the 
consoler. 

Laying Us hand upon many a heart, had healed it 
forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night 
time; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by 
strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 
wonder. 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while 
a shudder 

Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flower- 
ets dropped from her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the li^ and bloom 
of the morning. 
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Then there eeeaped fnmi her lips a ery of sach 

terrible anguish. 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their 

pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of 

an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that 

shaded his temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning ligfati his £soe for a 

moment 
Seemed to assome onoe more the forms of its esr- 

lier manhood; 
So are wont to be changed the &oes of those who 

are dying. 
Hot and red on his lips still homed the flush of the 

fever, 
As if Uf e, like the Hebrew, with blood had be- 
sprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and 

pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit 

exhansted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths 

in the darkness, 
Darkness of slnmber and death, forever sinking 

and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied 

reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and tiiroogh the hush 

that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and 

saint-like, 
^Gabriel I O my belovedl*' and died away into 

silenWr 
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Then he beheld, in a dream, onoe more the home 

of his emldhood; 
Oreen Acadian meadows, with sylvan riTers among 

them. 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walk- 

ing under their shadow. 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in 

his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted 

his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, bat Evangeline knelt by 

his bftdridftt 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the ao> 

cents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what 

his tongue would have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneeling 

beside ^^™^ 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her 

bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly 

sank into ^ f^yWi^^f ft^ 

As when a lamp is Uown out by a gust of wind at 
a casementk 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and 

the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 

longing. 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of 

naiienoe! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 

her bosom. 
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Meekly she bowed her own, and nrannnred, 
''Fatber I thank thee I '' 



Still stands the forest primeval; Imt far away 

from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless grayes, the lovers 

are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholio 

ohnrchyard. 
In the heart of the dty, they lie, unknown and on- 

notioed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 

them, 
Thoosands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 

rest and forever. 
Thousands of aching bnuns, where theirs no longer 

are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have 

ceased from their labors. 
Thousands of weaiy feet, where theirs have com- 
pleted their jonmey I 



Still stands the forest primeval ; but nnder the 
shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and lan> 

gn«g«* 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty 

Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers 

from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its 

bosom. 
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In the fiflhermaa's oot the wheel and the loom are 

still busy; 
Maidena still wear their Norman caps and their 

kirtles of homespun. 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story. 
While from its rooky caverns the deep-voioed, 

neighboring ooean 
Speaks, and in aooents disoonsolate answers the 

wail of the forest 



THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 

INTRODUCTOBT NOTE. 

Bv<mgdine^ pablished in 1847, was followed hy 
I%e Golden Legend in 1851, and that by Biawa- 
tha in 1856. The general porpoee to make use of 
Indian material appears to have been in the poet's 
mind for some time, but the conception as finally 
wionght was formed in the sonmier of 1854. He 
writes in his diary under date of June 22, ** I have 
at length hit upon a plan for a poem on the Amer- 
ican Indians, which seems to me the right one and 
the only. It is to weave together their beantifnl 
traditions into a whole. I have hit upon a meas- 
ure, too, which I think the right and only one for 
such a theme." A few days before, he had been 
reading with great delight the Ilnnish epic Kde' 
valcL^ and this poem suggested the measure and 
may well haye reminded him also of the Indian 
legends, which have that likeness to the Finnish 
that springs from a common intellectual stage of 
development and a general cmnmunity of habits 
and occupation. 

An interest in the Indians had long been felt by 
Mr. Longfellow, and in his early plans for prose 
sketches tales about the Indians had a place. He 
had seen a few of the straggling remainder of the 
Algonquins in Maine, and had read Heckewelder 
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while in college; he had witnessed the speotade 
of Blaek Hawk and his Sionx on Boston Common; 
and a few years before, he had made the acquaint- 
anoe of the fine4empeied Kah-ge-gapgah'bowh, the 
Ojibway chief, and had entertained him at his 
honse, trusting not unlikely that he might deriye 
from the Indian some helpful suggestion. 

No sooner had his floating ideas of a work taken 
shape than he was eager to put hb plans into exe> 
cution. ^ I could not help this evening/' he wrote 
June 25, ^ making a beginning of Manabozho^ or 
whatever the poem is to be called. His adventures 
will form the theme, at all events ; " and the next 
day ; ^ look over Schoolcraft's great book on the 
Indians ; three huge quartos, ill-digested, and with- 
out any index. Write a few lines of the poem.'* 
His authority for the legends and the material gen- 
erally of his poem was in the main Schoolcraft's 
work, with probably the same author's more lit- 
erary composition Algle BesearcheSj and Hecke- 
welder's narrative. He soon took Manabosho's 
other and more euphonic name, Hiawatha, into 
his service, and gave himself up to a thorough en- 
joyment of the task. ^Worked at Htawatha^* 
he wrote on the 81st of the month, ^as I do more 
or less eveiy day. It is purely in the realm of 
fancy. After tea, read to the boys the Indian stoiy 
of 7%€ Red Swan:' ^ Hiawatha^' he wrote again 
in October, ** occuines and delights me. Have I 
no misgivings about it? Yes, sometimes. Then 
the theme seises me and hurries me away, and they 
vanish." His misgivings took a concrete shape a 
few days later, when he read aloud tea friend some 
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jMiges of his work. ^ He fean the poem will want I 
human interest So does F. So doee the aathor. f 
I mnst pot a liTe, beating heart into it." ' 

Mr. Longfellow began writing Siauxxtha, ae we 
have teen, Jane 25, 1854. It was flnished Bfaich 
29, 1855, and pnbliahed November 10. It is 
doabtfnl if the poet wrote any of his longer works 
with more abandonment, with more thorough en- 
joyment of his task, with a keener sense of the 
originality of his yentoxe, and by eonseqnenee, 
with more perplexity when he though of his read* 
era. He tried the poem on his friends more freely 
than had been costomaxy with him, and with ▼»- 
ried resolts. His own mind, as he neared the test 
of publication, wavered a little in its moods. ^Proof 
sheets of Biawathoj*^ he wrote in June, 1855. ** I 
am growing idiotic about this song, and no longer 
know whether it is good or bad ; " and later still: 
**In great doubt about a canto of Siawatha, — 
whether to retain or suppress it. It is odd how 
confused one*8 mind becomes about such matters 
from long looking at the same subject." 

No sooner was the poem published than its pop* 
ularity was assured, and it was subjected to the 
most searching tests. It was read by public read* 
era to large audiences, and a few years later was 
set to music by Stoepd and given at the Boa> 
ton Theatre with explanatory readings by MatQda 
Heron. It was parodied, — one of the surest signs 
of popularity, and it lived its parodies down, a 
surer sign still of intrinnc uncopyableness. It 
was criticised with heated words, and made the oc- 
casion for controversy* The elemental nature of 
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the poetry led to yehement charges of plugiftriwm, 
and altogether the poet found himnelf in the midat 
of a violent war of words which recalled his expe- 
rience with Hyperion. He felt keenly the unrea- 
Bonableneas of the attack npon hia honesty in the 
charge that he had borrowed metre and incidents 
both from the Kaltvala. He made no secret of 
the suggestion of the metre, — he had used an ao> 
knowledged form, which was not ezdosively Fin- 
nish ; and as for the legends, he openly confessed 
his indebtedness to Schoolcraft in the notes to 
the poem. Bef erring to an article in a Washing- 
ton p^Mr, embodying these charges, he wrote to 
Mr. Sumner, December 8, 1865: — 

This is troly one of the g r este a t literaiy outrages I 
erer heard of. But I think it is done mainly to show 
the learning of the writer. • . . He will stand finally in 
the position of a man who makes poblie asseitjons 
which he cannot substantiate. Tou see what the charge 
of imitation amounts to, hj the extracts giren. As to 
my having ^'taken many id the most striking incidents 
of the Finnish Epic and transferred thsm to the Amer» 
lean Indians '' — it is absurd. I can give chapter and 
▼erse for these legends. Their chief value is tiuU they 
are Indian legends. I know the Kalewda rmrj weU ; 
and that some of its legends re§embU the Indian stories 
preeerved hj Schooleraft is very true. But the idea of 
making me responsible for tiuU is too Indierous. 



Freiligrath wrote to him with reference to a dis- 
cussion going on in the London AiheiuBum over 
the metre : ^ The very moment I looked into the 
bode I erdaimed, — 
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and WBB langhiiig with yoa agman OTer the pages 
of the Finnische Bunenj as thirteen yean ago on 
the Rhine. The chanusteristie f eatoie, whieh shows 
that you have fetched the metre from the Finns, is 
ihe parallelism adopted so skilfoUy and so graoe- 
folly in Siawatha" In a note in his diaiy upon 
this letter, Mr. Longfellow added : ^ He does not 
seem to be aware that the parallelism, or repeti- 
tion, is as much the charaoteristio of Indian as of 
Finnish song.** 

FreiUgrath translated JKoioo^Ao, as he had other 
of Mr. Longfellow's poems, and in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the translation, the poet wrote, 
January 29, 1867 : — 

It is admirable, this translation of yoors, as I knew 
it would be from the samples sent before. A thouiand 
and a thousand thanks lor it, and msy Cotta pay yon, 
as the broker paid Ouxman de AUsrmehe, in money 
$ahfimaday y tavada con agua de 6ngeUe* A pasisge 
was ehanged in the proofs which I sent to Bogne [the 
English publisher], and whieh he promised to hand to 
you. It is in the description of the sturgeon. This 
was changed to— 

la hb bink oHMcama Mfl%, 
With hb lUiiV Um of Mdar, — 

because the sturgeon, I found, was nerer guilty of the 
crime of frightening or eating his fellow fishes. . • . 
What yon lay, in the preface, of the close of the poem 
is Tery true. The contact of Saga and History is too 
sudden. But how could I remedy it unless I made the 
poem Tery much longer ? I felt the dash and 
sion, but could not prerent nor ese^w it. 
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Meanwhile the book had an nnerampled sale, 
and the letters which the poet reoeiyed ^m Em- 
erson, ELawthome, Parsons, Taylor, and others 
showed the judgment passed upon his work by those 
idiose poetic perception was not blnnted by habits 
o£ professionaJ criticism nor taken captive by mere 
noTelty. Several years after, a translation into 
Latin o£ a portion ci the poem was made for nse 
as a school-book, by Professor Francis W. New- 
man. A suggestive criticism, by Dr. Holmes, apon 
the measure of the poem wiU be found in the notes 
at the end of this volume. 



THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 

INTRODUCTION. 

Should yoa ask me, whenoe these stories ? 
Whence these legends and traditionsv 
With the odors of the f oiest» 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the cnrling smoke of wigwams, 
With the nishing of great riyers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild roTerberations, 
As of thunder in the moontains? 
I should answer, I shonld tell yoo, 

^ From the forests and the pnuries. 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the I^uwtahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenJanda 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer.'* 

Should you ask where Nawadahm 
Found these songs so wild and wayward. 
Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, I should tell you, 

** In the birdVnests of the forest. 
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In the lodges of the beaver, 
In the hoof-prints of the bison. 
In the eyry of the eagle ! 

^* All the wild-fowl sang them to him. 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
In the melancholy marsheB ; 
Chetowaik, the ployer, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shnh-shnh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mnshkodasa I ** 

If still further yon should ask me. 
Saying, ^ Who was Nawadaha? 
Tell us of this Nawadaha,'* 
I should answer your inquiries 
Straightway in such words as follow. 

^^ In the Vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley. 
By the pleasant water-courses. 
Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 
Round about the Indian village 
Spread the meadows and the com-fleldsi 
And beyond them stood the forest. 
Stood the groves of singing pine^rees, 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 

^ And the pleasant water-courses. 
You could trace them through the valley« 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 
By the alders in the Summer, 
By the white fog in the Autumn, 
By the black line in the Winter ; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley. 
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** There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 
Sang his wondroos birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted. 
How he liyed, and toiled, and suffered. 
That the tribes of men might prosper. 
That he might advance his people ! " 

Ye who love the hannts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
LoTe the wind among the branches. 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm. 
And the roshing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine^rees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
FUp like eagles in their eyries ; — 
Listen to these wild traditions. 
To this Song of Hiawatha I 

Ye who love a nation's legends. 
Love the ballads of a people. 
That like voices from a^ off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and ohildlika, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian L^end, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 
That in even savage bosoms 
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There are longings, yaamings, strivings 
For die good they oomprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping Uindly in the darkness. 
Touch Grod's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted np and strengthened ; — 
listen to this simple story, 
To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-boshes 
Hang their tofts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Paose by some n^Ieoted graveyard. 
For a while to mnse, and ponder 
On a half-e£Eaced inscription. 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, bot each letter 
Foil of hope and yet of heart>break, 
Foil of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 
Stay and read this rode inscription. 
Bead this Song of Hiawafthal 



THE PEACE-PIPB. 

On the Moontains of the Prairie, 
On the great Bed Pip e s t one Qoarry, 
Gitohe Manito, the mighty, 
He the Blaster of Life, descending. 
On the red crags of the qoarry 
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Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From his footprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
0*er the precipice plunging downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward. 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it. 
Saying to it, ** Bon in this way I '* 

From the red stone of the qoany 
With his hand he broke a fragment. 
Moulded it into a pipe-head. 
Shaped and &8hioned it with flgues ; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem. 
With its dark green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of wiUow, 
With the bark of the red willow; 
Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its {^reat booghs chafe together. 
Till in flame they bnrst and kindled- 
And erect upon the momitains, 
Oitche Manito, the mighty. 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slowly. 
Through the tranquil air of morning. 
First a single line of dadness. 
Then a denser, bluer vapor, 
Then a snow-white dood unfolding. 
Like the tree-tops of the forest. 
Ever rising, rising, rising. 
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Till it touched the top of heaveii. 
Till it broke against the heayen, 
And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawaaentha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the gropes of Tnacalooea, 
From the far-off Bocky Mountain^ 
From the Northern lakes and rivers 
All the tribes beheld the signal. 
Saw the distant smoke ascending, 
The Pukwana of the Peaoe-Pipe. 

And the Prophets of the nations 
Said: "" Behold it, the Pukwanal 
By this signal from a^ off. 
Bending like a wand of willow, 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Gitohe Manito, the mighty. 
Calls the tribes of men together. 
Calls the warriors to his council I " 

Down the rivers, o*er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations. 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blaokf eet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Daootahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 
All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peaoe-Pipe, 
To the Mountains of the Prairie, 
To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry, 

And they stood there on the meadow. 
With their weapons and their war-gear. 
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Painted like the leaves of AQtamn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other ; 
In thidr faces stem defiance, 
In their hearts the fends of ages, 
The hereditary hatred. 
The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Oitche Manito, the mi^ty. 
The creator of the nations, 
Looked iqpon them with cMnpassion, 
With paternal love and pity ; 
Looked npon their wrath and wrangling 
But as quarrels among children. 
But as fends and fights of children I 

Over them he stretched his right hand^ 
To snbdne their stubborn natures, 
To allay their thirst and fever, 
By the shadow of his right hand ; 
Spake to them with voice majestio 
As the sound of fauvoff waters. 
Falling into deep abysses. 
Warning, chiding, spake in this wise : — 

** O my children I my poor children I 
Listen to the words of wisdom. 
Listen to the words of warning. 
From the lips of the Grreat Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, who made you I 

^ I have given you lands to hnnt in* 
I have given you streams to fish in, 
I have given you bear and biscm, 
I have given you roe and reindeer, 
I have given you brant and beaver. 
Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl. 
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ilUed the riyen foil of fishes; 
Why then are yoa not contented? 
Why then will yoa hunt each other ? 

**I am weary of yonr quarrels. 
Weary of yonr wars and bloodshed. 
Weary of yonr prayers for yengeanoOi 
Of your wranglings and dissensions ; 
All yonr strength is in your union. 
All yonr danger is in discord ; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward. 
And as brothers liye together. 

^ I will send a Prophet to you, 
A Deliyerer of the nations. 
Who shall guide you and shall teach yoa. 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you listen to his counsels, 
You will multiply and prosper ; 
If his warnings pass unheeded. 
You wiU fade away and perish I 

^ Bathe now in the stream before yoa. 
Wash the war-paint from your faces. 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war«lubs and your weapons. 
Break the red stone from this quarry. 
Mould and make it into Peace-Pipes, 
Take the reeds that grow beside you. 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet together. 
And as brothers liye henceforward ! '* 

Then upon the ground the w ar r ior s 
Threw their cloaks and shirts of deer-skin. 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
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Leaped into the nuhmg river, 
Washed the war-paint {rom their faces. 
Clear aboye them flowed the water, 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 
Dark below them flowed the water. 
Soiled and stained with streaks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with iti 

From the river came the warriors. 
Clean and washed from all their war^Mint ; 
On the banks their dubs they buried. 
Buried all their warlike weapons. 
Oitche Manito, the mighty. 
The Great Spirit, the creator, 
Smiled upon his helpless children 1 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry. 
Smoothed and formed it into Peace^Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river. 
Decked them with their brightest feathers. 
And departed each one homeward. 
While the Master of Life, ascending. 
Through the opening of doud-curtainSi 
Through the doorways of the heaven. 
Vanished from before their faces, 
Li the smoke that rolled around him^ 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipel 
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IL 



THE FOUB WINDS. 

** Honor be to Mudjekeewis I ** 
Cried the warriors, cried the old men^ 
When he oame in triumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North-Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the YHute Rabbit 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
From the Grreat Bear of the mountains, 
From the terror of the nations. 
As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On the summit of the mountains, 
Like a rook with mosses on it, 
Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him 
Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, that saw not, 
Over the long nose and nostrils. 
The bhok muffle of the nostrils, 
Ont of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-dub, 
Shouted loud and long his war-ciy. 
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Smote the mighty Misbe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead. 
Right between the eyea he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered. 
Rose the Grreat Bear of the mountuna ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a woman. 
As he reeled and staggered forward. 
As he sat upon his h aunches ; 
And the miehty Mud jekeewis. 
Standing fearlessly before him. 
Taunted him in loud derision. 
Spake disdainfully in this wise : — 

** Hark you, Bear ! you are a coward. 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not ciy and whimper 
Like a miserable woman I 
Bear I you know our tribes are hostile, 
Long have been at war together ; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest, 
You go hiding in the mAnnt^inii ] 
Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 
But you, Bear I sit here and whimper. 
And disgrace your tribe by ciying. 
Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 
Like a cowardly old woman ! ** 

Then again be raised his war^dub, 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead. 
Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in 
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Thus was alain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the Grreat Bear of the mountains, 
He the tenor of the nations. 

^ Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! *' 
With a shout ezdaimed the people, 
^ Honor be to Mudjekeewis I 
Henceforth he shall be the West^Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heayen. 
Call him no more Mudjekeewis, 
Call him Kabeyun, the West^Windl** 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heayen. 
For himself he kept the West^Wind^ 
Gave the others to his children ; 
Unto Wabun gave the East^Wind, 
Gbye the South to Shawondasee, 
And the North-Wind, wild and cruel. 
To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning. 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o*er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson. 
And whose voice awoke the village. 
Called the deer, and called the hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him. 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him ; 
Though the forests and the rivers 
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Sang and shoated at his ooming. 
Still his heart was sad within him. 
For he was alone in heaven. 

But one morning, gazing earthward. 
While the village still was sleeping. 
And the fog lay on the river. 
Like a ghost, that goes at sonrise, 
He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow. 
Gathering water-flags and rashes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward. 
Still the first thing he beheld there 
Was her blue eyes looking at him. 
Two blue lakes among the rushes. 
And he loved the lonely maiden, 
Who thus waited for his coming ; 
For they both were solitary. 
She on earth and he in hMiven. 

And he wooed her with caresses. 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine. 
With his flattering words he wooed her^ 
With his sighing and his singing. 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odors, 
Till he drew her to his bosom. 
Folded in his robes of crimson. 
Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom ; 
And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 
Wabun and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of 
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But the fieroe Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs, 
In the everlasting snow-drifts, 
In the kingdom of Wabasso, 
In the land of the White Rabbit 
He it was whose hand in Automn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow ; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, hissing through the forest, 
Frose the ponds, the lakes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-gull soothward. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea>tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fieroe Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts, 
From his home among the icebergs, 
And his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river, 
like a Hack and wintry river. 
As he howled and hurried southward. 
Over fronn lakes and moorlands. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver. 
Trailing strings of fish behind him, 
0*er the frozen fens and moorlands. 
Lingering still among the moorlands. 
Though his tribe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 
^ Who is this that dares to brave me ? 
Dares to stay in my dominions, 
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When the Wawa has departed. 

When the wild-goose has gone southward, 

And the heron, the Shuh-ehuh-gah, 

Long ago departed southward ? 

I will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fire out ! '* 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue. 
Shook the lodge-poles in his fury. 
Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 
Four great logs had he for firewood. 
One for each moon of the winter. 
And for food the fishes served him* 
By his biasing fire he sat there, 
Warm and merry, eating, laughing. 
Singing, '' O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my f ellow^^nortal I '* 

Then Kabibonokka entered. 
And though Shingebis, the diver, 
Felt his presence by the coldness, 
Felt his icy breath upon him. 
Still he did not cease his singing. 
Still he did not leave his laughing. 
Only turned the log a little. 
Only made the fire bum brighter. 
Made the sparks fly up the smoke-flue. 

From Kabibonokka*s forehead. 
From his snow-besprinkled tresses. 
Drops of sweat fell fest and heavy. 
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Making dints ttix>n tbe ashes, 

As along tbe eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping bonghs of hemlock. 

Drips the melting snow in spring-time. 

Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated, 
Could not bear the heat and laughter. 
Could not bear the merry singing, 
But rushed headlong through the doorway. 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts, 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers, 
Made the snow upon them harder. 
Made the ice ttix>n them thicker. 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver. 
To come forth and wrestle with him. 
To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the fronn fens and moorlands. 

Forth went Shingebis, the diver. 
Wrestled all night with the North-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath grew fainter, 
Till his frosen grasp grew feebler. 
Till he reeled and staggered backward. 
And retreated, baffled, beaten. 
To the kingdom of Wabasso, 
To the land of the White Rabbit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter. 
Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 
Singing, ** O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal I ^ 

Shawondasee, fat and lasy. 
Had his dwelling far to soi^ward. 
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In the drow^, dreamy wiiwhine, 
In tbe never-ending Sonuner. 
He it WES who sent the wood-birds, 
Sent the robin, the Opechee, 
Sent the blae-bird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow. 
Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, 
Sent the melons and tobaooo, 
And the g^pes in purple dusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sl^ with base and vapor. 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
Ghkve a twinkle to the water. 
Touched the rugged hills with smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north-land. 
In the dreaiy Moon of Snow-shoes. 

Listless, careless Shawondaseet 
In his life he had one shadow. 
In his heart one sorrow had he. 
Once, as he was gazing northward. 
Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a nuuden standing. 
Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie ; 
Brightest green were all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

Day by day be gaaed upon her, 
Day by day he sighed with passion. 
Day by day his heart within him 
Gbew more hot with love and longing 
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For the maid with yellow txesses. 
Bot he was too fat and Imxj 
To bestir himself and woo her. 
Yes, too indolent and easy 
To porsne her and persuade her ; 
So he only gased apon her, 
Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie- 
Till one morning, looking northwaid. 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Changed and oovered o*er with whitene8S» 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
^ Ah I my brother from the North-land^ 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit! 
Yon have stolen the maiden from mOi 
You have laid yoor hand npon her. 
You have wooed and won my maiden, 
With your stories of the North4and t ** 

Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 
And the Sooth-Wind o'er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasee, 
Till the air seemed full of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistledown the prairie. 
And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 
Never more did Shawondasee 
See the maid with yellow tresses I 

Poor, deluded Shawondasee I 
T was no woman that you gaaed at, 
T was no maiden that you sighed for. 
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'T was the prairie dandelion 

That through all the dreamy Sonuner 

Yon had gaaed at with Bach longing, 

Yon had sighed for with such passion. 

And had puffed away forever, 

Blown into the air with si|^ 

Ah I deluded Shawondasee I 

Thus the Four Winds were divided ; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the comers of the heavens ; 
For himself the WestrWind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 



IIL 

Hiawatha's childhood. 

Downward through the evening twili^^t, 
In the days that are forgotten, 
In the unremembered ages, 
From the full moon fell Nokomis, 
Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 
She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women. 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
When her rival the rejected. 
Full of jealousy and hatred. 
Cut the leafy swing asunder. 
Cut in twain the twisted grape-vines, 
And Nokomis fell affrighted 
Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow. 
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On the prairie fall of blossoms 
'' See 1 a star falls 1 " said the people ; 
^ From the sky a star is &llingl '* 

There among the ferns and mo sse s, 
There among the prairie lilies, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow, 
In the moonlight and the starli^t, 
Fair Nokomis bore a daughter. 
And she called her name Wenonah, 
As the first-bom of her danghters. 
And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew np like the prairie Ulies, 
Grew a tall and slender maiden. 
With the beauty of the moonlig^ 
With the beauty of the starlight 

And Nokomis warned her often^ 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 
** Oh, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the WestrWind, Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen not to what he teUs you ; 
Lie not down upon the meadow. 
Stoop not down among the lilies. 
Lest the West- Wind oome and harm you I '' 

But she heeded not the warning. 
Heeded not those words of wisdom. 
And the West-Wind came at evening. 
Walking lightly o'er the prairie. 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses. 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness. 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
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Tni she bore a aon in sorrow. 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. 
Thus was bom my Hiawatha, 

Thus was bom the child of wonder ; 

Bat the daughter of Nokomis, 

Hiawatha's gentle mother, 

In her angnish died deserted 

By the West-Wind, fdse and fiuthless. 

By the heartless Mod jekeewis. 
For her danj^iter long and bmdly 

Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis ; 
^ Oh that I were dead I " she marmnred, 
««0h that I were dead, as thou art I 

No more work, and no more weeping, 

Wahonowin I Wahonowin I ** 
By the shores of Gritohe Omnae, 

By the shining Big«Sea- Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 

Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Bose the black and gloomy pine-tress, 

Bose the firs with cones upon them ; 

Bright before it beat the water. 

Beat the dear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big«Sea-Water. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Booked him in his linden cradle. 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
^'Hushl the Naked Bear will hear theet* 

Lolled him into slumber, sanging^ 
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^ Ewarjea ! my little owlet I 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewaryea I my little owlet I " 

Many things Nokomis taoght him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the cometi 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 
Showed the Death-Danoe of the spirits. 
Warriors with their plumes and war-dnhsi 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 
Showed the broad white road in heaven. 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Running straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on sommer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 

^ Minne-wawa I *' said the pine-trees, 

^ Mndway-anshka I *' said the water. 
Saw the fire^y, Wah-wah4aysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening. 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
And he sang the song of children. 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 

^ Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly. 
Little, flitting, white>fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Lij^t me with your little candle, 
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Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I olose my eyelids I '^ 

Saw the moon rise from the water 
Bippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw tho flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, "^ What is that, Nokomis ? ** 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

^ Once a warrior, very angry. 
Seised his grandmotiber, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight ; 
Bight against the moon he threw her ; 
Tis her body that you see there.*' 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven^ 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow. 
Whispered, «« What is that, Nokomis 7 ** 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

^ T is the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie. 
When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us.*' 

When he heard the owls at midnig^ 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

"« What is that ?" he cried in terror, 

^ What is that?" he said, "^ Nokomis?" 
And the good Nokomis answered : 

'' That is but the owl and owlet. 
Talking in their native language. 
Talking, scolding at each other." 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their seorsts, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
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Where they hid themwelveg in Winter, 
Talked widi them whene'er he met them. 
Called them '' Hiawatha's Chiokena." 

Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secreti, 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
Where the sqoirrels hid their aooms, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them '' Hiawatha's firotheis." 

Then lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marrelloos story4eller, 
He the traveller and the talker. 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-boogh made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the oord he made of deerskin. 

Then he sud to Hiawatha: 
^ Go, my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer herd together, 
for OS a famons roebnok, 
for ns a deer with antlers I " 

Forth into the forest straig^itway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Prondly, with his bow and arrows ; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
""Do not shoot us, Hiawathal " 
Sang the robin, the Opeehee, 
Sang the blnelnrd, the Owaissa, 
"^ Do not shoot us, Hiawathal " 
n. SiMiiM 
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Up the oak-tree, close beside bim. 
Sprang the squiirel, Adjidamno, 
In and out among tbe branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree, 
Laoghed, and said between his laughing, 
^ Do not shoot me, Iliawatha I ** 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in &ar and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
^ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! ** 

But he heeded not, nor heard them. 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened^ 
Ticading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer oamei 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered. 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated. 
As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stined or rustled. 
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Bat the waxy roebaok startecU 
Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplifted. 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 
Ah I the singing, fatal arrow. 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stnng himi 

Dead he lay there in the f oreeti 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
Bat the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exalted. 
As he bore the red deer homeward. 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his ooming with applaoses. 

From the red deer*s hide Nokomis 
Made a oloak for Hiawatha, 
From the red deer*s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet to his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
AH the gaests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge4ahaI 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee 

IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJEKEKWZS. 

Ont of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
learned in all the lore of old men. 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors. 
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Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He oould ahoot an arrow from bim. 
And ran forward with tnoh fleetneM, 
That the arrow fell behind him I 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 
He oonld shoot ten arrows upward^ 
Shoot them with snch strength and swiftness, 
That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Era the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwnn, 
Magio mittens made of deerskin ; 
When upon his hands he woro them. 
He could smite the rooks asunder. 
He coold grind them into powder* 
He had mooeasins ennhanted^ 
Magio moccasins of deerskin ; 
When he bound them round his anUes, 
When upon his feet he tied them. 
At each stride a mile he measured I 

Much he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother. 
Of the falsehood of his father ; 
And his heart was hot within him. 
Like a liying coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 
I will go to Mudjekeewis, 
See how &res it with my father. 
At the doorways of the West- Wind, 
At the portals of the Sunset I *' 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
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Drooood in deer-Bkin shirt and leggings, 
Richly wrought with qnillfl and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-feathers, 
Bound his waist his belt of wampum. 
In his hand his bow of ash-wood. 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows. 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feaihen ; 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
With his moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomis, 
«" Oo not forth, O Hiawatha I 
To the kingdom of the 
To the realms of 

Lest he harm you with his magic, 
Lest he kill you with his cunning I *' 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her wcMnan's warning ; 
Forth he strode into the forest. 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky above him. 
Lurid seemed the euth beneath him. 
Hot and dose the air around him. 
Filled with smoke and fiery vapors. 
As of burning woods and pnuries. 
For his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, westward. 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 
Left the antelope and bison ; 
Crossed the rushing F^sconaha, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
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Ftewd the land of Ctowb and Foxes, 
Fteaed the dwellrngs of the Blackfeet, 
Came onto the Rooky Monntaina, 
To the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
Where apon the gusty sommits 
Sat the ancient Madjekeewis, 
Baler of the winds of heaven* 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his &ther. 
On the air abont him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tr esses , 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Ishkoodah, the oomet, 
Like the star with fieiy tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewia 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
Saw his youth rise up before him 
In the f^ of Hiawatha, 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the graye rise up before hioL 

"« Wekmne I '' said he, "^ Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the West-Wind I 
Long haye I been waiting for you I 
Youth is loTely, age is lonely. 
Tenth is fiery, age is frosty ; 
Ton bring back the days departed. 
Yon bring back my youth of passion. 
And the beautiful Wenonah ! '* 

Many days they talked together. 
Questioned, listened, waited, answered ; 
Much the mi^ty Madjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess, 
Of his perilous adventores. 
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His indomitable oonnget 
His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatlia» 
Ldstening to his father's boasting; 
With a smile he sat and listened. 
Uttered neither threat nor menaoe* 
Neither word nor look betrayed hiniy 
But his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living ooal his heart was. 

Then he said, ^ O Mudjekeewis, 
Is there nothing that can harm you? 
Nothing that yon are afraid of? '* 
And the mighty Mndjekeewis, 
Ghrand and gracious in his boasting. 
Answered, saying, ^ There is nothing. 
Nothing but the black rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek I ' * 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 
W^ith a countenance natemaL 
Looked with pride upon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 
Saying, ^O my Hiawathal 
Is there anything can harm yon 7 
Anything yon are afraid of? *' 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Ftased awhile, as if uncertain. 
Held his peace, as if resolving, 
And then answered, ^lliere is nothing. 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder, 
Nothing but the great Apukwa I '* 

And as Mndjekeewis, rising. 
Stretched his hand to pluck the bulrush. 
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Hiawatha cried in tenor. 

Cried in well-diMemUed terror, 
''Kagol kagol do not touch iti" 
^ Ah, kaween I '* said Mndjekeewis, 
"^ No indeed, I wiU not touch it ! '' 
Then they talked of other matters ; 

First of Hiawatha's brothers. 

First of Wabun, of the East-Wind, 

Of the South- Wind, Shawondasee, 

Of the North, Kabibonokka; 

Then of Hiawatha's mother. 

Of the beautiful Wenonah, 

Of her birth upon the meadow. 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 

Had remembered and related. 
And he cried, ^ O Mudjekeewis, 

It was you who killed Wenonah, 

Took her young life and her beauty, 

Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 

Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 

You confess it I you confess it I *' 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis 

Tossed upon the wind his trossos, 

Bowed his hoaxy head in anguish, 

With a silent nod assented. 
Then up started Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and gesture 

Laid his hand upon the Uack rock. 

On the fatal Wawbeek laid it. 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

Bent the jutting crag asunder. 

Smote and crushed it into fragments, 

Hurled them madly at his fsther. 
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The remonefiil Madjekeewis, 
For his heart was hot within him. 
Lake a living ooal his heart was. 

Bat the ruler of the West^Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from 
With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger. 
Blew them back at his assailant ; 
Seised the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, 
Fr<Mn its ooxe the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 

Then began the deadly conflict. 
Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyiy screamed the eag^ 
The Keneu, Uie great war^agle, 
Sat upon the crags around them. 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 
And in msswcs huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal Wawbeek; 
TiU the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle. 
And the air was full of shoutings. 
And the thunder of the mountains. 
Starting, answered, ^ Baim-wawa I '* 

Back retreated Mndjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o^er the mountuns. 
Stumbling westward down the mountains, 
Three whole days retreated fighting, 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
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To Uie doorways of the 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth's remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sim, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall 
In the melancholy marshes. 

^ Hold I '' at length cried Modjekeewis, 
^ Hold, my son, my Hiawatha I 
T is impossible to kill me. 
For yon cannot kill the imnufftaL 
I haye pat yon to this trial. 
Bat to know and prove yoor coarage ; 
Now receiye the priae of Talor I 

^ Oo back to y onr home and people. 
Live among them, toil among them. 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the flshing^^nnds and rivers. 
Slay all monsters and magicians, 
All the Wendigoes, the giants. 
All the serpents, the Eenabeeks, 
As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew the Great Bear of the nmnni^ina 

^ And at last when Death draws near you. 
When the awful eyes of Paognk 
Glare upon yon in the darkness, 
I will share my kingdom with you. 
Ruler shall yoa be thencef onntfd 
Of the Northwest-Wind, Eeewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Eeewaydin." 

Thus was fought that fsmons battle 
In the dreadful days of Shal^shah, 
UmA AnywiiHikyw 
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In the days long sinoe departed. 
In the kingdom of the West-Wind. 
Still the hunter sees its traces 
Scattered far o*er hill and valley ; 
Sees the giant bnlmsh growing 
By the ponds and water-KxmrBes, 
Sees the mamos of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every valley. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him. 
Pleasant was the air above him. 
For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him. 
From his brain the thought of vengeance, 
From his heart the burning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened. 
Only once he paused or halted. 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edgesi 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed dang^ter, 
Wajrward as the Minnehaha, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
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Feet as rapid as Uie riyer, 
Tressea flowing like the water. 
And MB mosioal a laughter : 
And he named her from the riTer, 
From the water-fall he named her, 
Minnehaha, T^Mighing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow*heads of chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Daootahs? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 
See the &oe of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
FrcMn behind the waving curtain. 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the fieiy brains of young men? 
Who shaU say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha? 
All he told to old Nokomis, 
When he reached the lodge at sunset, 
Was the meeting with his father. 
Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 
Not a word he said of arrows. 
Not a word of Tiaughing Water. 
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V. 

HIAWATHA'8 FA8TIN0. 

Toa shall liear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and faated in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting. 
Not for greater craft in fishing. 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors. 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nationa. 

First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Boilt a wigwam in the f ocest. 
By the shining Big«Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Moon of Leayes he built it. 
And, with dreams and Tiaions many. 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket, 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow. 
Heard the phe asa n t, Bena, drumming. 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Battling in his hoard of acoma. 
Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 
Building nests among the pine -t r eos . 
And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the f en4ands northward. 
Whirring, wailing bat above him* 
** Master of Life! " he cried, desponding, 
^ Must our lives depend on these things ? 



t» 
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On the next day of his fasting 

By the river's brink he wandered. 

Through the Mnskoday, the meadow, 

Saw the wild rioe, Mahnomonee, 

Saw the Uueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgnt, 

Trailing o'er the alder-branohes. 

Filling all the air with fragranoel 
^ Master of Life I '' he cried, desponding, 
**Mast onr lives depend on these things?'* 
On the third day of his fasting 

By the lake he sat and pondered. 

By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping. 

Scattering drops like beads of wampnm. 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenosha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish I 
^ Master of Life I " he cried, desponding, 
^ Most oar lives depend on these things ? " 
On the f onrth day of his fasting 

In his lodge he lay ezhansted ; 

From his oonch of leaves and branches 

Oaring with half-open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the disqr, swimming landseiq[»e, 

On the gleaming of the water. 

On the splendor of the sunset. 
And he saw a youth approaching. 
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Dressed in garments green and yellow 
Coming throogh the purple twilight. 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Flumes of green bent o'er his forehead^ 
And his hair was soft and golden* 

Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, "^ O my Hiawathal 
All your prayers are heard in heaven. 
For you pray not like the others ; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nations. 

^ From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you. 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for* 
Bise up from your bed of branches, 
Bise, O youth, and wrestle with me I ** 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches. 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
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Throbbing in his brmin and boeom. 
Felt new life and hope and Tigor 
Bon thioogh eveiy nerre and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the ^17 of the sunset^ 
And the more they strove and strnggled^ 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
TiU the darimess fell around them^ 
And the heron^ the Shnh-shoh-gah, 
IVom her nest among the pine^rees, 
Ghtve a ciy of lamentation, 
Ghtve a scream of pain and famine. 

M >x is enough I " then said MnaMliniw^ 
Smiling npon Hiawatha, 
** Bot to^norrow, when the son sets, 
I will oome again to try yon.'* 
And he ▼anished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had Tanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting. 
With the misty lake below him. 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 
When the son through heaven descending. 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great 
Fell into the western waters. 
Came Mondamin for the trial. 
For the strife with Hiawatha; 
Came as silent as the dew comes. 
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IVom the empty air appearing. 
Into empty air retoming, 
Taking shape when earth it tonehes, 
Bot inmibie to all men 
In its ooming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the gloiy of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them. 
Till the heron, the Shuh<«huh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees. 
Uttered her loud ciy of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing. 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him* 

And he cried, '' O Hiawatha I 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me. 
And the Master of Life, who sees us. 
He will give to you the triumph I " 

Then he smiled, and said : ^* To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict. 
Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and overcome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in. 
Where the rain may fall upon me. 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments* green and yellow, 
this «<wl<lffi| r plumage from wy^, 
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Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

** Let no hand diatnrb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me. 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
GmAo to haont me and molest me. 
Only oome yoonelf to watch me, 
TQl I wake, and start, and qnicken. 
Till I leap into the snnshine.'' 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Pcaeefolly slept Hiawatha, 
Bot he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the mshing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighing of the branches. 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind. 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far4»ff murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fssttng. 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing. 
Lest his hunger should overcome him. 
Lest his fasting should be &taL 

But he tasted not, and touched not, 
Only said to her, ^ Nokomis, 
Wait until the sun is setting. 
Till the darkness fidls around us. 
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Till the heron, the Shnh-shnh-gah, 
Ciying from the desolate manJiee, 
Tells us that the day is ended." 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should &dl him. 
Lest his fasting should he fatal. 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamtn, 
Till the shadows, pointing eastward. 
Lengthened over field and forest. 
Till the sun dropped from the heaven. 
Floating on the waters westward, 
Am a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water. 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold I the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his garments green and yellow. 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at Uie doorway, 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted. 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Bound about him spun the landscape. 
Sky and forest reeled together, 
And his strong heart leaped within him. 
Am the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Biased and flared the red horiion. 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 
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Saddenly upon the greeiuiwaid 
All alone stood Hiawatha^ 
Panting with hia wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 
And before him breathleM, lif ele«, 
Lay the yoath, with hair diaheyelled. 
Plumage torn, and garmenta tattered. 
Dead he lay there in the sonaet 

And yictoriona Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he oommanded. 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plnmage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shoh-shnh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands. 
Gave a oiy of lamentation, 
Ghkve a oiy of pain and anguish I 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were aooomplished and completed* 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine. 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it dean from weeds and insects, 
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Drove away, with booSb and shoatinga, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly npward. 
Then another and another, 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty. 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its bug, soft, yeUow tresses ; 
And in nature Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, ^ It is Mondamin ! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin I *' 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the gpceat boaster. 
Showed them where the maiJBe was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision. 
Of his wrestling and his triumph. 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow. 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears he gathered. 
Stripped the withered husks from off them. 
As he once had stripped the wrestler. 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit 
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HIAWATHA*8 FBUDn)0. 

Two good friends had Hiawailus 
Sisg^ed out from all the others, 
BoQiid to him in dosest nnion. 
And to whom he gave the rig^ hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 
ChibiaboSf the mnsi iH an, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 
Found no eager ear to listen. 
Could not breed ill-will between them. 
For they kept each other's ooonsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of aU musicians. 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he. 
Brave as man is, soft as woman. 
Pliant as a wand of willow. 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
AD the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred thdr souls to passion > 
Now he melted them to pity. 



1 
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From th6 hollow reeds he faehioned 
Flates so musical and mellow. 
That the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 
That the wood4>irds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak4ree. 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisfaa, 
Pausing, said, ^ O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing I " 

Yes, the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, '' O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward. 
Teach me songs as full of freniy I ** 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, ** O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender. 
Teach me songs as fuU of gladness I *' 

And the whippoorwiU, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, '' O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melancholy. 
Teach me songs as full of sadness I ** 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom. 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
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In the Islands of the BLessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiaboe, 
He the best of all mosicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
For his gentleness he loved him. 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, nnto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 
He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved him. 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his yonth was Kwasind, 
Veiy listless, doll, and dreamy. 
Never played with other children. 
Never fished and never hunted. 
Not like other children was he ; 
But they saw that much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated. 
Much besought his Ghiardian Spirit 

^ Lasy Kwasind I " said his mother, 
^ In my work you never help me ! 
In the Summer yon are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forest ; 
In the Winter yon are cowering 
0*er the firebrands in the wigwam 1 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me 1 

UwiT. UlylBlteSiUiMd 
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At the door my nets are hanging. 
Dripping, iremng with the water; 
€ro and wring them, Yenadioe ! 
Go and diy them in the sunshine 1 ** 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Bose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence. 
Took the nets, that hong together. 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway. 
Like a wisp of straw he wrong them. 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them. 
Could not wring them without breaking, 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

** Lasy Kwasind I '* said his father, 
**In the hunt you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken. 
Snapped asunder every anow ; 
Yet come with me to the forest, 
Yon shall bring the hunting homeward/* 

Down a narrow pass they wandered, 
Where a brooklet led them onward. 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
I^ing lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 

*^ We must go back,*' sud the old man, 
^ 0*er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchnck could get through them. 
Not a squirrel clamber o*er them 1 ** 
And straightway his pipe he lifted. 
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And nt down to smoke and ponder. 
But before his pipe wms finished^ 
Lo I the path was cleared before him ; 
AH the trunks had Kwasind lifted^ 
To the right hand, to the left hand. 
Shot the pine-trees swift as anows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

^ Lasy Kwasind 1 '* said the young man, 
As they sported in the meadow : 
^ Why stand idly looking at us, 
1 meaning on the rock behind you? 
Come and wrestle with the others. 
Let us pitch the quoit together 1 *' 

Lasy Kwasind made no answer. 
To thdr challenge made no answer. 
Only rose, and slowly turning, 
Seiaed the huge rock in his fingers. 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river. 
Sheer into the swift Panwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Panwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
Li the stream he saw a beaver. 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Bising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river. 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface. 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver. 
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Followed him among the lahtndB, 
Stayed so long beneath the water. 
That his terrified oompanions 
Cried, ''Alasl good-by to Kwasind I 
We shall never more see Kwasind 1 *' 
But he reappeared trinmphanti 
And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping. 
Brought the King of aU the Beavers. 
And these two, as I have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha^ 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind* 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

vn. 

HIAWATHA*S SAILINO. 

^ Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree t 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch^ree I 
Grrowing by the rushing river. 
Tall and stately in the valley I 
I a li^t canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemann for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily I 

^ Lay aside your cloak, O Biroh-trae t 
Lay adde your white skin wrapper, 
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For the Sonuner-time is ooming, 
And the ran b wann in heayen. 
And you need no white-skin wrapper I '* 

Thus aloud cried Iliawatha 
In the solitary forest. 
By the rushing Taqnamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of LeaTes were singing. 
And the sun, from sleep awaking. 
Started up and said, ^ Behold me 1 
Oeezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeae of morning. 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
"^Take my doak, O Hiawathal '' 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oonng outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he deft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he rused it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

^* Give me of your boughs, O Cedar t 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath mel '* 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
"^ Take my boughs, O Hiawatha I * ' 

Down he hewed the bong^ of cedar. 
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Shaped them straightway to a faame-woik. 
Like two bowB he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together. 

^* Give me of your roots, O Tamarack I 
Of your fibrous roots, O Laroh-tree I 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me 1 ** 

And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Tooched his forehead with its tiwse1s> 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
««Take them all, O Hiawatha I ** 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the toogh roots of the Luoh-tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together. 
Bound it closely to the frame-work. 

^Give me of your balm, O Fir4ree I 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to dose the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me 1 ** 

And the Fir-tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through aU its robes of darkness, 
Battled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
"« Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! '* 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevioe safe frcmi water. 

^ Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
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All your quills O Kagh, the Hedgehogl 
I will make a neoklaoe of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to dedk her boeomi** 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him. 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying with a drowsy murmur. 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
"^ Take my quills, O Hiawathal"* 

BVom the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the litde shining arrows. 
Stained them red and Une and yellow, 
With the juioe of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them. 
Bound its waist a shining girdle. 
Bound its bows a gleaming neoklaoe. 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Biroh Canoe was builded 
In the Talley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magie. 
All the lightness of the birch4ree, 
All the toughness of the oedar. 
All the laroh's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on Uie river 
like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water4ily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Indies none he had or needed. 
For Us thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 
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Swift or slow at will He glided. 
Veered to right or left at plesBure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwaaind, 
To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, ^ Help me dear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars/* 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Flanged as if he were an otter, 
Dived as if he were a beaver. 
Stood np to his waist in water. 
To his aim-pits in the river. 
Swam and shouted in the river. 
Tugged at sunken logs and branches. 
With his hands he scooped the sand-bars, 
With his feet the ooie and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through aU its bends and windings, 
Suled through all its deeps and shallows, 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they. 
In and out among its islands, 
Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
Dragged the dead trees from its channel. 
Made its passage safe and certain. 
Made a pathway for the people. 
From its springs among the mountains, 
To the waters of Panwating, 
To the bay of Taquamenaw. 
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vm. 

HIAWATHA*8 FI8HIN0. 

Forth apon the Gitche Gmnee, 
On the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
With his fishing-line of oedar, 
Of the twisted bark of cedar. 
Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma» 
Mishe-Nahma, King of Fishes, 
In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Iliawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below him ; 
See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like a sunbeam in the water. 
See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish. 
Like a spider on the bottom. 
On the white and sandy bottom* 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 
With his fishing-line of cedar ; 
In his plumes the breese of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches ; 
On the bows, with tail erected. 
Sat the squirrel, Adjidanmo ; 
In his fur the breeie of morning 
Flayed as in the prairie grasses. 

On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturgeon. King of fishes ; 
Tlm)ugh his gills he breathed the water, 
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With his fins he fanned and winnowed. 
With his tail he swept the sand^floor. 

There he Liy in all his armor ; 
On each side a shield to gnard him. 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 
Down his sides and back and shoulders 
PUtes of bone with spines projecting I 
Painted was he with his war-paintS| 
Stripes of yellow, red, and asore. 
Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 
And he lay there on the bottom. 
Fanning with his fins of purple, 
As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing. 
With his fishing-line of cedar. 

"^Take my bait,'* cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
''Take my bait, O Sturgeon, Nahmal 
Come up from below the water, 
Let us see which is the stronger! '* 
And he dropped his line of cedar 
Through the clear, transparent water. 
Waited vainly for an answer. 
Long sat waiting for an answer, 
And repeating loud and louder, 
''Take my bait, O King of Fishes!** 

Quiet ky the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Fanning slowly in the water. 
Looking up at Hiawatha^ 
Listening to his call and clamor. 
His unnecessary tumult, 
^U he wearied of the shouting ; 
And he said to the Kenosha, 
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To the pike, the Maakenozhm, 
*^ Take the bait of this rode feDow, 
Bieak the line of Hiawalhal'' 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Feh the kwee line jerk and tighten ; 
As he drew it in, it tagged so 
That the biroh oanoe stood endwise, 
like a biroh log in the water. 
With the squirrel, Adjidaomo, 
Perched and frisking on the smnmit 

Fnll of soom was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward. 
Saw the jnke, the Maskennsha, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him. 
And he shouted through the water, 
^Esal esal shame upon you I 
You are but the pike, Kenosha, 
You are not the fish I wanted. 
You are not the King of ilshes I '* 

Beeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in great confusion. 
And the mighty sturgeon, Nahma, 
Said to Ugudmwh, the sun-fish, 
To the bream, with scales of crimson, 
"^ Take the bait of this great boaster. 
Break the line of Hiawatha!'* 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming. 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun^sh, 
Seiaed the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all his weight upon it. 
Made a whirlpool in the water. 
Whirled the birch canoe in circles, 
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Bonnd and Tound in gurgling eddiesi 
Till the circles in the water 
Beached the tauMM sandy beaches, 
Till the water-flags and rashes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Tiifting up his disk refulgent, 
Loud he shouted in derision, 
^Esal esal shame upon you I 
Yon are Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
You are not the fish I wanted. 
Yon are not the King of Fishes ! *' 

Slowly downward, wETering, gleaming. 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 
Heard his challenge of defiance, 
The unnecessary tumult, 
Binging far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottcnn 
Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quiyering in each nerre and fibre, 
Clashing aU his plates of armor. 
Gleaming bright with aU his war-paint ; 
In his wrath he darted upward. 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine. 
Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cayem 
Plunged the headlong Hiftwatha, 
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As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plonges down the rapids, 
Fonnd himself in ntter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder. 
Till he felt a great heart beating. 
Throbbing in that utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist^the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nenre and fibre. 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leaped and staggered through it, 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 

Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 
Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 
In the turmoil and confusion. 
Forth he might be hurled and perish. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Frisked and chatted very gayly, 
Toiled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labor was completed 

Then said Hiawatha to him, 
^ O my little friend, the squirrel. 
Bravely have yon toiled to help me ; 
Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 
And the name which now he gives you ; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you I ** 

And again the s tu r geon, Nahma, 
Ghwped and quivered in the water, 
Then was still, and drifted landward 
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TiHl he grated on the pebUes, 
Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin. 
Felt him strand npon the pebblee, 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fiahee, 
Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a obng and flapping. 
Am of many wings assembling, 
Heard a screaming and confosion. 
As of birds of prey contending. 
Saw a gleam of light abore him. 
Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 
Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
Ghudng at him through the opening, 
Heard ihem saying to each other, 
^^T is our brother, Hiawatha!'* 

And he shouted from below them. 
Cried exulting from the cayems : 
** O ye sea-gulls I O my brothers 1 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 
"With your daws the openings widen. 
Set me free from this dark prison. 
And hence for ward and forever 
Men shall speak of your achicTements, 
Calling you Kayoshk, the seapgulls, 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers 1 ** 

And the wild and clamorous seapgulls 
Toiled with b^ak and daws together. 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from prison. 
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From the body of tlie stntgeoii. 
From the peril of the wmter. 
They releued my Hiawatha. 

He was rtiniting near hiB wigwam, 
On the maigin of the water, 
And he called to old Nokomia, 
Called and beckoned to Nokomia, 
Pointed to the atorgeon, Nahnus 
Lying lif eleaa on the pebUea, 
With the Bfta gnlln feeding on him* 

^ I have alain the Miahe-Nahma, 
Shun the King of Haheal*' aaid he; 
^ Look I the aeagolla feed npon him. 
Tea, my frienda Kayoahk, the aeagolla ; 
Drive them not away, Nokomia, 
They have aaved me from great peril 
Li die body of the atorgeon. 
Wait until their meal ia ended. 
Till their crawa are foil with f eaating. 
Till they homeward fly, at aonaet, 
To their neeta among the marahea ; 
Then bring all your pota and kettlea, 
And make oil for na in Winter*** 

And ahe waited till the ann aei, 
Till the pallid moon, the Night-ami, 
Boae above the tranqdl water, 
Till Kayoahk, the aated aea^gnUa, 
From iheir banqnet roae with clamor. 
And aeroaa the fiery aonaet 
Winged their way to far^iff ialanda, 
To their neata among the roahea. 

To hia aleep went Hiawatha, 
LiMa wm 
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And Nokonufl to her labor. 
Toiling patient in tlie moonlight, 
Till the Bon and moon changed plaoes. 
Till the aky was red with aonrise, 
And Kayoflhk, the hnngiy sea-gulls, 
Came badk from the reedy islands, 
Clamoioos for their morning banquet 

Three whole days and nights alternate 
Old Nokomis and the seapgolls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
Till the waves washed through the rib-bones, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 



HIAWATHA AKD THE FBARL-FBATHEH. 

On the shores of Gitche Grumee, 
Of the shining Big-SesrWater, 
Stood Nokomis, the old wmnan. 
Pointing with her finger westwardi 
O'er the water pointing westward. 
To the purple clouds of sunset 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens. 
Set the sky on fire behind him. 
As war-parties, when retreating. 
Bum the prairies on their war^nul ; 
And the moon, the Night-sun, eastward. 
Suddenly starting from his ambush. 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
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Followed in that fiery war-trail. 
With its glare upon hia features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward. 
Spake these words to Hiawatha : 
«" Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon, the Magician, 
Manito of Wealth and Wampom, 
Guarded by his fieiy serpents. 
Guarded by the black pitch-water. 
Yon can see his fiery serpents. 
The Eenabeek, the great serpents, 
Coiling, playing in the water ; 
Yon can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 
To the purple clouds of sunset I 

**He it was who slew my father, 
By his wicked wiles and cunning. 
When he from the moon descended. 
When he came on earth to seek me. 
He, the mightiest of Magicians, 
Sends the ferer from the marshes. 
Sends the pestilential vapors, 
Sends the poiBonons exhalations, 
Sends the white fog from the f enJands, 
Sends disease and death among us I 

''Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
Take your arrows, jasper-headed. 
Take your war-dub, Puggawaugun, 
And your mittens, Minjekahwun, 
And your birch-canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 
So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
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Ton may pass the black pitch-water ; 
Slay this merciless magidan, 
SaTe the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands, 
And avenge my f aiher^s murder I *' 

Straightway then my Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-gear. 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted. 
Said with glee, ^ Cheemann, my darling, 
O my Birch-canoe I leap forward. 
Where yon see the fieiy serpents. 
Where yon see the black pitch-water I " 

Forward leaped Cheemann exnlting. 
And the noUe Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and wofnl. 
And above him the war-eagle, 
The Kenen, the great war-eagle, 
Master of all fowls with feathers. 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 

Soon he reached the fiery serpents, 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Lying huge upon the water. 
Sparkling, rippling in the water. 
Lying coiled across the passage. 
With their blazing crests uplifted. 
Breathing fieiy fogs and vapors, 
So that none could pass beyond theuL 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 
^ Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 
Let me go upon my journey ! " 
And they answered, hissing fierody. 
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With their fleiy breaih nuide answer : 

"^ Back, go back I OShMgodaya! 
Back to old Nokomia, FainiJieart I '* 

Thentlie angry Hiawatha 
Raised hia mighty bow of ash-tree, 
Seiied his arrows, jasper-headed. 
Shot them fast among the serpents ; 
Etoij twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry, 
Eyeiy whining of an arrow 
Was a deatlMong of Kenabeek. 

Weltering in the bloody water. 
Dead lay all the fleiy serpents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried ezultinsr : 

^ Onward, O Cheemann, my dariing ! 
Onward to the black pitch-water I ** 

Then he took the oil of Nahma, 
And the bows and sides anointed. 
Smeared them well with oil, that swiftly 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it, 
Sailed upon that sluggish water, 
Covered with its monld of ages. 
Black with rotting water^mshes. 
Bank with flags and leaves of lilies. 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreaiy, dismal. 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight. 
And by wiUV-the-wisps illomined, 
ilres by g^iosts of dead men kindled. 
In their weaiy night-encampments. 

All the air was white with moo 
All the water Uack with shadow, 
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And around him the Sugge^u^ 
The moBquito, sang his war-song, 
And the fire-flies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Wared their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 
Thrust his head into the moonlight, 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him. 
Sobbed and sank beneath the sur&oe ; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 
Answered over all the fen-lands. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far off on the reedy margin. 
Heralded the hero's coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl-Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him. 
In his face stared pale and haggard. 
Till the sun was hot behind him. 
Till it burned upon his shoulders, 
And before him on the upland 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 
Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted. 
To his birch-canoe said, ** Onward I ** 
And it stirred in all its fibres. 
And with one great bound of triumph 
Leaped across the water-lilies. 
Leaped through tangled flags and rushes, 
And upon the beach beyond them 
Dry-shod landed Hiawi^ha. 
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Straight he took hb bow of aahrtree, 

On the sand one end he rested. 

With his knee he pressed the middle, 

Stretched the faithful bow-string tighter. 

Took an arrow, jasper-headed, 

Shot it at the Shining Wigwam, 

Sent it singing as a herald. 

As a bearer of his message, 

Of his challenge loud and loffy : 
^ Come forth from your lodge, Pearl-Feather I 

Hiawatha waits your coming I '* 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 

Came the mighty Megissogwon, 

Tall of statore, broad of shoulder. 

Dark and terrible in aspect, 

Clad from head to foot in wampum. 

Armed with all his warlike weapons, 

Painted like the sky of morning. 

Streaked with crimson, Uue, and yellow, 

Crested with great eagle-feathers. 

Streaming upward, streaming outward* 
'' Well I know you, Hiawathal ** 

Cried he in a Toice of thunder, 

In a tone of loud derision* 
^ Hasten back, O Shaugodayal 

Hasten back among the women. 

Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heartI 

I wiU slay you as you stand there. 

As of old I slew her father I '' 
But my Hiawatha answered. 

Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 
^ Kg words do not smite like war-dubs, 

UmS. 0Mf^«BtkiaBihi 
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Boartful breaih is not a bow-string, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows. 
Deeds are bettor things than words are. 
Actions mightier than boastings I *' 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the son had ever looked on. 
That the war-birds ever witnessed. 
All a Summer's day it lasted, 
From the sonrise to the sonset ; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampnm. 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwon, 
Harmless fell the hea^y war-dub ; 
It could dash the rooks asunder. 
But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Tiflaning on his bow of ash-tree. 
Wounded, weary, and desponding. 
With his mighty war4)faib broken. 
With his mittens torn and tattered. 
And three useless arrows only. 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 
From whose branches trailed the mosses, 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man's Mocoasin-leatlier, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
Sang the Mama, the woodpecker; 
^ Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft of hair upon it. 
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At iheir roots the long black tr eose t ; 
There akme can he be wounded I '' 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper. 
Swift flew Hiawatha's arrow. 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 
Raised a heavy stone to throw it 
Fall upon the crown it strack him. 
At the roots of his long tresses, 
And he reeled and staggered forward, 
Flnnging like a wonnded bison, 
Tes, like Peshekee, the bison. 
When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow, 
In the pathway of the other, 
Piercing deeper than the other. 
Wounding sorer than the other ; 
And the knees of M^gissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds beneath him. 
Bent and trembled like the mshes. 

Bat the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and woonded sorest, 
And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fleiy eyes of Ptagak, 
Saw the eyes of Death glare at him. 
Heard his yoioe call in the darkness ; 
At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless lay the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay the mightiest of Magidans. 

Then the gratefnl Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker, 
From his perch among the branches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree. 
And, in honor of his serrioe, 
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---rf 1^^ hW the tuft of f e.tha« 
On the Lttle 1«-H «* Miuna ^^ 



Even to thi. d«y he wea« it, 

We« the toft of cmaaon fertheri, 
-A« • symbol of his flerrioe. ^^ 

^^hestnpped the shirt of w«np 
^*^^ "' Megis«,g^on. ^ 
f» • trophy of the battle, 

As » signal of his conquest 
On the shore he left the body, 

Hi^on l«,d «d half in wier. 

And his face was in the water 
AirfrfK,Te him, wheeled and d«no^ 
p»e Keneu, the gnat waw-gle, 

S^ wwnd in nanower dwles. 
HOTering nearer, nearer, neanr. 

JVom the wigwam Hiawatha 
Bow the wealth of Megissogwon, 

i^ In. wealth of skin, and wampom, 
*nrB of huoa and of beaver, ^ 

^ of saUe and of ennine,* 

Wampum belt, and string, and pooches, 

W. ^oght with beads of wanmcT 
*iUed with aiTows, sUverJieaded.^^ 

Homeward then he sailed erultimr. 

Homeward through the bhwk pitoh^ 

Home^ through the weltering serpentL 
Witf, the trophies of the bii^ ^^^ 
Wift a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore rtood old Nokomi^ 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, 

-And the very strong man, Kwaand, 
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for the hero's coming, 
Ljgtening to his songB of triumph. 
And the people of the viUage 
Welcomed him with songs and danoes. 
Made a joyoos feast, and shoated: 
^ Honor be to Hiawatha I 
He has slain the great Pearl-Fealherf 
Slain the mightiest of magiciansi 
Him, who sent the fiery fever. 
Sent the white fog from the fen-lands, 
Sent ^inft«»ft and death amom? ns ! ** 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama I 
And in token of hb friendship. 
As a mark of his remembrance. 
He adorned and decked his pipe stem 
With the crimson toft of feathers, 
With the blood-red crest of Mama. 
Bat the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All the trophies of the battle. 
He divided with his people. 
Shared it eanally wn on g them* 

X. 

Hiawatha's wooinq. 

^ As unto the bow the cord is. 
So unto the man is woman, 
Thoo^ she bends him, she obeys him, 
Thongh she draws him, yet she foUowB, 
Useless each without the other ! " 
Thns the yoathfol Hiawatha 
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Sftid williiii luBfldf and pn^MVy ftj. 
Mq^ pfffplgnrf bj Tuioos ftmlmgi, 
l i Mm, langiDg, liopiiig« frntumg^ 
Dreamily stiU of M^»»^i*^i*^ 
Of the loYdy LugUng Water, 
In tiie land o< tiie DaeotelM. 

^ Wed a maiden ai your people,** 
Wanung eaid the old Nokomis ; 
^ Go not eartwaid, go not westwaid. 
For a stnmger, whom we know not I 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighhor^s homely dan^^iter. 
Like the starlight or the moonHght 
Is the handsomest of strangers I** 

Tlins dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this : ** Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the fireli^t, 
Bat I like the starlight better. 
Better do I like the moonlight! ** 

Grravely then said old Nokomis : 
^ Bring not here an idle maiden» 
Bring not here a useless woman. 
Hands miskilfol, feet unwilling ; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 
Heart and hand that move together. 
Feet that run on willing errands I " 

SmiUng answered Hiawatha : 
"^ In the land of the Daootahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker's dao^ter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam. 
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Sbe ahall mn upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, fixelighti 
Be the fanlight of my people I ** 
Stin diMiuiding said Nokomis: 

^ Bring not to my lodge » stranger 
From the lend of the Deootehsl 
Very fierce are the Deootehs, 
Often is there war between OS, 
There are fends yet nnf orgotten. 
Wounds tiiat ache and still may open! ** 
Lang^iing answered Hiawatha: 

*^ For tiiat reason, if no other, 
Wonld I wed the fair Daootah, 
That oar tribes might be nnited. 
That old fends might be forgotten. 
And old woands be healed foreyer ! ** 

Thas departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Daootahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Throngh interminable forests. 
Through aninterrapted silence* 
With his moccasins of magic. 
At each stride a mile he measared ; 
Tet the way seemed loog befora him. 
And his heart outran his footsteps ; 
And he journeyed without resting. 
Till he heard the oalaraot^s lamrhter. 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

^ Pleasant is the sound I " he murmured, 

^ Pleasant is the voioe that calls me ! ** 
On tho outskirts of the forests. 
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*Twizt the shadow and the gnnahine, 
Herds of &llow deer were feeding, 
But they saw not Hiawatha ; 
To his bow he whispered, «« Fail not! ** 
To his arrow whispered, ^ Swenre nott ** 
Sent it singing on its errand. 
To the red heart of the roebuck ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder, 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty. 
Sat the loTcly Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, T^tnghing Water, 
Plaiting mate of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old man*s thoughto were, 
And the maiden*s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 
Shot the wild gooee, flying southward. 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
CouU not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were t 
Now the men were all like women. 
Only used their tongues for weapons! 
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She was thinking of a hunter, 
FnNn another tribe and coimtiy, 
Young and tall and very handaome, 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father's arrows, 
Sat and rested in the wigwam. 
Lingered long about the doorway. 
Looking back as he departed. 
She had heard her father praise him. 
Praise his oourage and his wisdom ; 
Would he oome again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha? 
On the mat her hands lay idle. 
And her eyes were y%rj dreamy. 

Throng their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and forehead. 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow. 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
** Hiawatha, you are welcome t ** 

At the feet of Tianghing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 
And the maiden looked up at him. 
Looked up from her mat of rushes. 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
^ You are welcome, Hiawathal ** 
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Very spaciouB was the wigwam. 
Made of deer-akins dressed and whitened. 
With the Qods of the Daootahs 
Drawn and painted on its ourtaina» 
And 80 tall the doorway, haidly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
Hardly tooohed his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then nprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them. 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Grave them food in earthen vessels. 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood. 
Listened while the guest was speaking. 
Listened while her father answered. 
But not onee her lips she opened. 
Not a flongle word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the wofds of Hiawatha, 
As he talked of old Nokomis, 
Who had nursed him in his ohildhnod, 
As he told of his oompanions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of hi^ypiness and plenty 
Li the land of the Ojibways, 
Tn the pleasant land and peaoefuL 

** After many years of ?rar&re. 
Many years of strife and bloodshed. 
There is peace between the 
And the tribe of the Daootahs.*' 
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Thns oontiniied HiawaUiA» 
And then added, speaking slowly, 
^ That this peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more united. 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women I '' 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Pansed a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
LoAed at Hiawatha proudly. 
Fondly looked at Laog^ing Water, 
And made answer veiy gravely : 
^ Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 
Let yomr heart speak, Minnehaha I *' 

And the lovely Iianghing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there. 
Neither willing nor reluctant. 
As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him. 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
^ I will follow you, my husband I *' 

This was Hiawath»*s wooing I 
llius it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
Li the land of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Tiftading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand they went together. 
Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 
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Heard the Falls of Minnebaha 
Calling to them from the distanoe. 
Crying to them from afar off, 
M Fare thee well, O MinnAJn^ii^ { »> 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 
Sat down by hia sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying : 
^ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love us ! 
Just when they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with fl^""^'iffg feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the Purest maiden. 
And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger I ** 

Pleasant was the journey homeward. 
Through interminable forests. 
Over meadow, over mountain. 
Over river, hill, and hollow. 
Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very slowly. 
Though his pace he checked and slackei 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather. 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her. 
Bent aside the swaying branches. 
Made at night a lodge of branches. 
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And m bed with boughs of hemlook. 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry conee of the pine-tree. 

All the trayelling winds went with them, 
0*er the meadows, throngh the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path before them. 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 
Sat erect upon his haunches. 
Watched with curious eyes the lorers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward t 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and hearths easo ; 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
^ Happy are yon, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to lore you I ** 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
^Happy are you. Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband I " 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches. 
Saying to them, ^ O my children. 
Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 
Life b checkered shade and snnshinfs 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha ! ** 

From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
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Whispered to diem, ^ O my children^ 
Day 10 restless, night is quiet, 
Mmi imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patienoe, Iianghing Water I 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starli^^t, fireUght, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Daootahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 



XI. 

Hiawatha's weddino-feast. 

Yon shall hear how Pan-Puk-Eeewis, 
How the handsome Yenadine 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding; 
How the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the sweetest of musicians. 
Sang his songs of loye and longing ; 
How lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marvellous story-teller. 
Told his tales of strange adyenture. 
That the feast might be more joyous. 
That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented* 

Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
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All the bowls were made of bees-wood. 
White and poliehed yeiy smoothly, 
All the spoons of horn of bison, 
Bleek and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of wiUow, 
As a sign of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting ; 
And the wedding goests assembled. 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 
Bobes of for and beUs of wampom. 
Splendid with their paint and plnmagSt 
Beantifol with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And i ^ pihe, the Manhonoitha i 
Canj^t and oooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemioan they feasted, 
Pemioan and bnftdo marrow, 
Ebumch of deer and hump of bison. 
Yellow oakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rioe of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 
And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them. 
Only waited on the others. 
Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had finished, 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy. 
From an ample pouch of otter, 
mied the red-stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the South-Iand, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow. 
And with herbs and leaves of fragrance. 
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Then she said, '' O Pau-Pak-Keewia, 
Dance for as your merry dances, 
Dance the B^;gar'8 Dance to please nsi 
That the feast may be more joyoos, 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented I ** 

Then the handsome Pau-Pok-Keewis, 
He the idle Yenadizze, 
He the merry mischief-maker, 
Whom the people called the Storm-Foolt 
Bose among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he in sports and pastimesi 
In the meny dance of snow-shoes, 
In the pky of quoits and ball-play ; 
Skilled was he in games of haxard. 
In all games of skill and hazard, 
Pngasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Kuntassoo, the Game of Plum-stones. 
Though the warriors called him Faint-Heart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 
Little heeded he their jesting. 
Little cared he for their insults. 
For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Pok-Keewis. 

He was dressed in shirt of doeskin. 
White and soft, and fringed with ermine. 
All inwrought with beads of wampmn ; 
He was dressed in deer-skin leggings, 

with hedgehog quills and ennine, 
n moccasins of bock-skin, 
with quiUs and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plomes of swan's down. 
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On bis hfidfl were tails of fozes, 
In one hand a ian of f eaihexa, 
And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of bine and bright rermilion. 
Shone the face of Pan-Puk-Keewis. 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman's. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 
Hung with braids of soented grasses, 
As among the guests assembled. 
To the sound of flutes and singing. 
To the sound of drums and Toioes, 
Bose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And hegm his mystic danoes. 

First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture. 
In and out among the pine>trees, 
Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly and still swifter. 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Leapbg o*er the guests assembled, 
EJddying round and round the wigwam. 
Till the leaves went whirling with him. 
Till the dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea-Water, 
On he sped with frenzied ges tu re s . 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him ; 
TiU the wind became a whirlwind. 
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^ Sweet thy breath is as the fragranoe 
Of the wild*flowen in the morning, 
As their fragranoe is at erening. 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. I 

** Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sonshine, 
In the Moon when nights are brightest? 

^* Onaway ! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me. 
As the sighii^, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of StrawberriesI 

^ When thou art not pleased, belored. 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the aKining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it ! 

^ When thou smilest, my beloved. 
Then my troubled heart is brightened. 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

«« Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us. 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me I 

** I myself, myself I behold me I 
Blood of my beiUting heart, behold me I 
Oh awake, awake, beloved I 
Onaway I awake, beloved I *' 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing ; 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marvellous story4eller. 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
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JealoQB of the sweet mimician, 
JealoQB of the appUuue they gave him. 
Saw in all the eyes aroond him. 
Saw in all their looks and gestnies, 
That the wedding gnests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories, 
His immeasurable falsehoods. 

y eiy boastful was lagoo ; 
Neyer heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater; 
Never any deed of daring 
Bat himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marveUons story 
But himsfilf ooold tell a stranger. 

Woold yoo listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him oredenooi 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes. 
Ever killed so many reindeer. 
Ever trapped so many beaver t 

None oould run so fast as he could, 
None could dive so deep as he could. 
None could swim so far as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders. 
As this wonderful lagoo, 
As this marvellous stoiy-teller I 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; 
And whene'er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning. 
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Talked too mnck of Us aohieTemeiits, 
All his hearers cried, ^ lagoo t 
Here *s lagoo come among as t ** 

He it was who oarred the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Canred its framework oat of linden. 
Bound it strong with reindeer sinews ; 
He it was who tanght him later 
How to make his bows and arrows. 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 
So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha's wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and agly. 
Sat the marvelloos stoiy-teller. 

Aad they said, ^* O good lagoo, 
Tell OS now a tale of wonder, 
Tell OS of some strange adventore, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented I ** 

And I^oo answered straightway, 
^ You shall hear a tale of wonder. 
Yon shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the Magician, 
From the Evening Star descended.'* 
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XII. 
THB SON OF THE KVJCNIMO 8TAB. 

Can it be the sun descending 
O'er ibe level plain of water ? 
Or the Bed Swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow, 
Staining all the wayes with crimson. 
With the crimson of its lif e-bIood« 
Filling all the air with splendor. 
With the splendor of its plumage ? 

Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water ; 
All the sl^ is stained with purple, 
All the water flushed with crimson t 
No ; it is the Bed Swan floating, 
Diving down beneath the water ; 
To the sl^ its wings are lifted. 
With its Uood the waves are reddened I 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple. 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit 
As he passes through the twUight, 
Walks in silence through the heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : "^ Behold iti 
See the sacred Star of Evening I 
Yon shall hear a tale of wonder. 
Hear the story of Osseo, 
Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 
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^ Onoe, in days no more remembered. 
Ages nearer the b^;uming. 
When the heavens were doeer to ns, 
And the Gods were more familiar, 
In the North-land lived a hunter, 
With ten young and comely daughters, 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest. 
She the wilful and tiie wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden. 
Was the fairest of the sisters. 

^ All these women married warriors, 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 
All her young and handsome suitors. 
And then married old Osseo, 
Old Osseo, poor and ugly. 
Broken with age and wrak with coughing. 
Always coughing like a squirreL 

^ Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 
From the Evening Star descended. 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion I 
AU its fire was in his bosom. 
All its beauty in his spirit. 
All its mystery in his being. 
All its splendor in his language I 

** And her lovers, the rejected. 
Handsome men with belts of wampum. 
Handsome men with paint •^^ feathers, 
Pointed at her in derision. 
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Followed ber with jest and laaghter. 
Bat she said : ^ I care not for yon. 
Care not for your belts of wampnm. 
Care not for your paint and feathers. 
Care not for your jests and laughter ; 
I am happy with Osseo I ' 

^ Onoe to some great feast invited. 
Through the damp and dusk of evening. 
Walked together the ten sisters, 
Walked together with their husbands ; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 
With fair Oweenee beside him ; 
All the others chatted gayly. 
These two only walked in silence. 

^ At the western sky Osseo 
Gaaed intent, as if impbring. 
Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling Star of Evening, 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 
And they heard him murmur softly, 

* AKt uhowain nemeshin^ Nosa I 
Pity* pity me, my &ther I * 

" * Listen I * said the eldest sister, 

* He is praying to his &ther I 
What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway. 
Does not break his neck by falling I ' 
And they laughed till all die forest 
Bang with their unseemly laughter. 

^ On their pathway through the woodlands 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted. 
Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree, 
Buried half in leaves and mosses. 
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r, cmmbling, huge and hollow. 
And Oaaeo, when he saw it, 
Gave a shonti a cry of anguish. 
Leaped into ite yawning cavem. 
At one end went in an old man. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ngly ; 
From the other came a young man. 
Tall and straight and strong and handsome. 

^ Thus Osseo was transfigured. 
Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 
But, alas for good Osseo, 
And for Oweenee, the faithful t 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman. 
With a sta£F she tottered onward, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly I 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Bang with their unseemly laughter. 

** But Osseo turned not from her. 
Walked with slower step beside her. 
Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oak4eaf is in Winter, 
Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with soft words of kindness. 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting. 
Till they sat down in the wigwam. 
Sacred to the Star of Evening, 
To the tender Star of Woman. 

** Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming. 
At the banquet sat Osseo ; 
All were meny, all were h^>py. 
All were joyous but Osseo. 
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food nor drink lie tutod, 
Neidier did lie speak nor listen. 
But as one bewildered sat he. 
Looking dreamily and sadly. 
First at Oweenee, ihen upward 
At the gleaming sky aboye them. 

** Then a voice was heard, a whiter. 
Coming from the starry distance, 
Coining from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and tender ; 
And the voice said : * O Osseo t 
O my son, my best beloved t 
Broken are the speUs that boond yon. 
All the charms of the magician. 
All the magic powers of evil ; 
Come to me ; ascend, Osseo I 

"* Taste the food that stands before yon : 
It is blessed and enchanted, 
It has magic virtues in it, 
It will change you to a spirit. 
All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and day no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wampum. 
And the kettles shall be silver; 
They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

«• t And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labor. 
But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted with the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening I ' 

** What Osseo heard as whispers, 
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What as words he oompreheiidecl. 
Was hat mnsio to the others, 
Mosio as of hirds afar off, 
Of the wUppoorwiU afar off, 
Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest 

•« Then the lodge h^gan to tremble, 
Straight b^gan to shake and tremUe, 
And th^ felt it rising, rising. 
Slowly throngh the air ascending. 
From the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 
Till it passed the topmost branches ; 
And behold I the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scarlet I 
And beholdl the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver I 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 
And the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

^ Then Osseo gaaed aroond him. 
And he saw the nine fair sisters. 
All the sisters and their hnsbands, 
Changed to birds of varioos pfamiage. 
Some were jays and some were magpies, 
Others thrashes, others blackbirds ; 
And they hopped, and sang, and twittered. 
Perked and flattered all their feathers, 
Stratted in their shining plomage. 
And their tails like &ns wnfolded. 

** Only Oweenee, the yoangest, 
Was not changed, bat sat in silenoci 
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Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ngljy 
Looking sadly at the others ; 
Till Osseo, gazing upward. 
Gave another cry of angniah, 
Snch a cry as ho had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest 

** Then retomed her yonth and beauty. 
And her soiled and tattered garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine. 
And her staff became a feather. 
Yes, a shining silver feather I 

** And again the wigwam tremUed, 
Swayed and rushed through airy currents, 
Through transparent doud and vapor, 
And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted. 
As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake. 
As a leaf drops on a river. 
As the thistle-down on water. 

^ Forth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came the father of Osseo, 
He with radiant locks of silver, 
He with eyes serene and tender. 
And he said : * My son, Osseo, 
Hang the cage of birds you bring there. 
Hang the cage with rods of silver. 
And the birds with glistening leathers, 
At the doorway of my wigwam.' 

** At the door he hung the bird-cage. 
And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Osseo's father. 
Ruler of the Star of Evening, 
As he said : * O my Osseo t 
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I haye had oompaasioii on you, 

Oiyen yon back yonr yonth and heanty, 

Into bizdB of Tarions plumage 

Changed yonr sisters and their husbands ; 

Changed them thus because they mocked you 

In the figure of the old man. 

In that aspect sad and wrinkled. 

Could not see your heart of passion. 

Could not see your youth immortal ; 

Only Oweenee, the faithful. 

Saw your naked heart and loved yon. 

^ * In the lodge that glimmers yonder. 
In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors, on the left hand. 
Lives the envious Evil Spirit, 
The Wabeno, the magician. 
Who transformed you to an old man* 
Take heed lest his beams hXL on yon. 
For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses.* 

^ Many years, in peace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father ; 
Many years, in song and flutter. 
At the doorway of the wigwam. 
Hung the cage with rods of silver. 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful. 
Bore a son unto Osseo, 
With the beauty of his mother, 
With the courage of his father* 

^ And the boy grew up and prospered. 
And Osseo, to deliriit him. 
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Made him litde bows and arrows, 
Opened the great cage of sUver, 
And let looee his aunts and uncles, 
All those birds with glossy feathers, 
For his litde son to shoot at. 

** Bound and round they wheeled and darted, 
Filled the Evening Star with music. 
With their songs of joy and f reed om ; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor. 
With the fluttering of their plumage ; 
Till the boy, the little hunter. 
Bent his bow and shot an arrow. 
Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 
And a bird, with shining feathers. 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

^ But, O wondrous transformation I 
Twas no bird he saw before him, 
Twas a beautiful young woman. 
With the arrow in her bosom I 

^ When her blood fell on the planet. 
On the sacred Star of Evening, 
Broken was the spell of magic, 
Powerless was the strange enchantment, 
And the youth, the fearless bowman. 
Suddenly felt himself descending. 
Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downinud through the empty spaces. 
Downward through the clouds and vapors. 
Till he rested on an island. 
On an island, green and grassy. 
Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 

^ After him he saw descending 
AH the birds with shining feathers. 
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Flntteriiig, falling, wafted downward, 
Like the painted leaves of Antomn ; 
And ihe lodge with poles of silver, 
With its roof like wings of beetles, 
I /iV^ the shining shards of beetles, 
By the winds of heaven uplifted. 
Slowly sank upon the island^ 
Bringing back the good Osseo, 
Bringing Oweenee, the faithfoL 

** Then the birds, again transfignred, 
Beassumed the shape of mortals. 
Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
They remained as Little People, 
Like the pygmies, the Pnk-Wudjies, 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining. 
Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island*s craggy headlands, 
On the sand-beach low and leveL 

^ Still their glittering lodge is seen there. 
On the tranquil Summer evenings. 
And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices. 
Sees them dancing in the starlight I ** 

When the stoiy was completed. 
When the wondrous tale was ended. 
Looking round upon his listeners. 
Solemnly lagoo added : 
^There are great men, I have known such. 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of. 
Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
From the story of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters ! *' 
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All the wedding guests delighted 
listened to the marvellocis stcnry, 
Listened langhing and applandingf 
And they whispered to each other : 
^Does he mean himself, I wonder ? 
And are we the aonts and nndes ? " 

Then again sang Chibiabos, 
Sang a song of loye and longing. 
In those accents sweet and tender, 
In those tones of pensive sadness, 
Sang a maiden*s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algonquin. 

^ When I think of my beloved. 
Ah me I think of my beloved. 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

«* Ah me I when I parted from him. 
Bound my neck he hung the wampum. 
As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin t 

^ I will go with you, he whispered. 
Ah me I to your native oountry ; 
Let me go with you, he whispcned, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

** Far away, away, I answered. 
Very far away, I answered, 
Ah me I is my native oountry, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

^ When I looked back to behold him. 
Where we parted, to behold him. 
After me he still was gazing, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin! 

^ By the tree he rtill was standing. 
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By the fallen tree was standing, 
Tliat had dropped into the water, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

^ When I think of my beloved. 
Ah me I think of my bdoved. 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! " 

Such was Hiawatha's Wedding, 
Snch the dance of Pao-Puk-Eeewis, 
Snoh the story of lagoo. 
Such the songs of Chibiabos ; 
Thus the wedding banquet ended. 
And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 

XIIL 

RTilWtffWQ THE C0BH71KIJM. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed. 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful I 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Blessing of the Comfleldsl 

Buried was the bloody hatchet. 
Buried was the dreadful war-dub. 
Buried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten* 
There was peace among the m^oos ; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the birch canoe for sailing. 
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Gbaglit the fiah in lake and riyer. 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver ; 
Unmolested worked the women. 
Made their sugar from the maple, 
Gathered wild rioe in the meadows. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver. 

All aroond the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining. 
Waved the green plumes of Mmulamiw^ 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
T was the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful. 
Buried in the earth Mondamin ; 
T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife, the Laughing Water : 
«* You shall bless to*ni^t the oomfieUa, 
Draw a magio oirde round them. 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaad, who steals the maiae^ar t 

^ In the night, when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams. 
So that not an ear can hear yon. 
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So that not an eye can aee ym^ 
Rise np from yoor bed in ailence, 
Lay aside yoor gannenta wholly. 
Walk aronnd the fields yon planted, 
Round the borders of the cornfields, 
Corered by yoor tresses only, 
Bobed widi darkness as a garment. 

^ Thus the fields shall be more froitfol, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them. 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o'er the magic cirde ; 
Not the dragon-fly, Ewo>n»she, 
Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-pnk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwsjia, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpiUars I ** 

On the tree-tops near the cornfields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Eahgahgee, the King of Bavens, 
With his band of black marauders. 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, 
Till the tree-tops shook with laughter, 
With their melancholy laughter. 
At the words of Hiawatha. 
Hear him I '' said they; "« hear the Wise 

Man, 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha I *' 

When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o*er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
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Sorrowing sang among the bemlocks. 
And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 
From her bed rose Laughing Water, 
Laid aside her garments wholly, 
And with darkness clothed and goarded. 
Unashamed and miaffrighted. 
Walked securely round the cornfields, 
Drew the sacred, magic circle 
Of her footprints round the comfielda. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness, 
No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Guskewan, the darkness, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle. 
So that none mig^t see her beauty. 
So that none might boast, ^ I saw her I ** 

On the morrow, as the day dawned, 
Eahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Chiihered all his black marauders, 
Crows and blackbirds, jays and rayens. 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops. 
And descended, fast and fearless, 
On the fields of Hiawatha, 
On the grave of the Mondamin. 

^ We will drag Mondamin," said they, 
*^ From the grave where he is buried. 
Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 
Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it I " 

But the wavy Hiawatha, 
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£T0r ihouglitfiil, oftrefol, watchful. 
Had o'erheard the aoornf nl laughter 
When ihey mocked him from the tree-tope. 
^Satw I " he said, ** my friends the ravensi 
Eahgahgee, my King of Bavens t 
I will teach yon all a leMon 
That shall not be soon forgotten ! ** 

He had risen before the daybreak. 
He had spread o*er all the oomfields 
Snares to oatch the black marauders, 
And was lying now in unbodi 
In the neighboring groye of pin^trees» 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and damor, 
Bosh of wings and cry of Toices, 
To their work of deyastation. 
Settling down upon the cornfields, 
Delving deep with beak and talon. 
For the body of Mondamin. 
And with all their craft and conning, 
AU their skill in wiles of war&ie. 
They perceived no danger near them. 
Till their daws became entangled. 
Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambosh came he. 
Striding terrible among them. 
And so awful was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mercy he destroyed them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties. 
And their wretched, lif dess bodies 
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Hang aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Bound the consecrated cornfields. 
As a signal of his vengeanoe. 
As a warning to maraoders. 

Only Eahgahgee, the leader, 
KahgiJigee, the King of Bavens, 
He alone was spared among tfaem 
As a hostage for his people. 
With his prisoner«tring he honnd him. 
Led him captive to his wig^wam. 
Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam* 

M Kahgahgee, my raven I *' said he, 
^ Yoa the leader of the robbers. 
Yon the plotter of this mischief. 
The contriver of this ontrage, 
I will keep yon, I will hold yon. 
As a hostage for yonr people. 
As a pledge of good bdiavior I *' 

And he left Um, grim and solky. 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 
Croaking fiercely his displeasore, 
FUpping his great saUe pinions, 
Vainly straggling for his freedom. 
Vainly calling on his people I 

Smnmer passed, and Shawondasee 
Breathed his sighs oW all the landsn^ye, 
From the Sooth-land sent his ardors. 
Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 
And the maiae-field grew and ripened. 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow. 
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Of ite tftMels and its plumage. 
And the maiae-ean foil and ahining 
Gleamed from Imnting Bheaths of Terdoie* 

Then Nobmiu, the old woman^ 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha: 
^ T is the Moon when leaves are fidling; 
All the wild rice has been gathered. 
And the maiae is ripe and ready ; 
Let ns gather in the harvest, 
Let ns wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
Of his garments green and yellow I ** 

And the merry T^anghing Water 
Went rejoicing from the Wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled. 
And they called the women round them. 
Called the young men and the maidens, 
To the harvest of the comfieUs, 
To the husking of the maiae-ear. 

On the border of the forest, 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
Li uninterrupted silence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to Iheir noisy talking. 
To their laughter and their singing, 
Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the Une^jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky maidoi 
Found a red ear in the husking. 
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Found a maue^ear red as Uood ia, 
^ Nnshka I *' cried ihey all together, 
^ Nnahka I yoa shall have a sweetheart, 
Yon shall have a handsome hnsband I " 
^ Ugh ! '' the old men all responded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene'er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
Found a maize^ear in the husking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen. 
Then they laughed and sang together. 
Crept and limped about the cornfields, 
Mimicked in dieir gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double. 
Singing singly or together : 
^ Wagemin, the thief of cornfields I 
Paimosaid, who steals the maise-ear I '* 

Till the cornfields rang with laughter, 
mi from Hiawatha's wigwam 
Eahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger. 
And from all the neighboring tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the black marauders. 
** Ugh I " the old men all responded. 
From their seats beneath the pine-trses I 

XIV. 

PICT U HBp W JUTUf 0» 



In those days said Hiawatha, 
^ Jjo I how all things fade and perish I 
From the memory of the old men 
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Pass away the great tradituma, 

The aohieyementa of the warr i or a, 

The adyentores of the hnnten, 

All the wiBdom of the Medaa, 

All the craft of the Wabenoe, 

All the manrellous dreams and ▼inoos 

Of the Joeaakeedfl, the Prophets I 

** Crreat men die and are forgotten. 
Wise men speak ; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them. 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet nnbom, are waiting 
In the great, mysterioos darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be I 

** On the graye-posts of onr fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted ; 
Who are in those graves we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 
Of what kith Uiey are and kindred. 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Eagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
They descended, this we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 

^ Face to face we speak together. 
But we cannot speak when absent. 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off ; 
Cannot send a secret message. 
But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it. 
May reveal it unto others.*' 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 
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Pondering, mnBing in the f oiest, 
On the welfare of his people. 

From hiB pooch he took his colors, 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 
And each figure had a meaning, 
Each some word or thought suggested. 

Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heayens. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symboL 

Mitche Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted. 
As Eenabeek, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, rery cunning. 
Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meaning of this symboL 

Life and Death he drew as circles. 
Life was white, but Death was darkened ; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
Man and beast, and fish and reptile. 
Forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

For the earth he drew a straight line, 
For the sky a bow above it ; 
White the space between for daytime. 
Filled with little stars for night4ime ; 
On the left a point for sunrise. 
On the right a point for sunset, 
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On the top a point for noontide. 
And for rain and elondy weather 
Waving lines descending from it 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign of invitation. 
Were a sign of gnests assembling; 
Bloody hands with palms aplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction. 
Were a hostile sign and symboL 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 
And interpreted their meaning, 
And he said: *' Behold, your grave^iosls 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symboL 
Oo and paint them all with figures ; 
Each one with its household symbol. 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 
So that those who follow after 
May distinguish them and know them." 

And they painted on the grave-posts 
On the graves yet unf orgotten. 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household ; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 
That the owner was departed. 
That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
And the Medicine^nen, the Medas, 
P^ted upon bai^ and deerskin 
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Figures for the songB they chanted, 
For each song a separate symbol. 
Figures mystical aod awf ul^ 
Figiues strange and brightly colored ; 
And each figure had its meaning, 
Each some magic song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through all the heaven ; 
The Great Serpent, the Eenabeek, 
With his bloody crest erected. 
Creeping, looking into hearen ; 
In the sky the sun, that listens. 
And the moon ecli p sed and dying ; 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen*hawk, 
And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens, 
Bodies lying pierced with arrows, 
Bloody hands of death uplifted. 
Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Grasping both the earth and heaven I 

Such as those the shapes they painted 
On the bircb-bark and the decMkin ; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting. 
Songs of medicine and of magic. 
All were written in these figures, 
For each figure had its meaning. 
Each its separate song recorded. 

Nor forgotten was the Love^ng, 
The most subtle of all medicines, 
The most potent spell of magic. 
Dangerous more than war or hunting I 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded. 
Symbol and interpretation. 
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ilnt a hanuui 6gare standing, 
Fkinted in the brightest scarlet ; 
T is the lover, the musician. 
And the meaning is, ^ My p^*«>t^ng 
liakes me powerful over others.*' 

Then the figure seated, singing. 
Playing on a drum of magic. 
And the interpretation, ** Listen I 
T is my voice you hear, my singing ! *' 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam. 
And the meaning of the symbol, 
** I will come and sit beside yon 
In the mystery of my passion I " 

Then two figures, man and woman. 
Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped together 
That they seemed in one united. 
And the words thus represented 
Are, ^ I see your heart within you. 
And your cheeks are red with blushes I ** 

Next the maiden on an island. 
In the centre of an isbmd ; 
And the song this shape suggested 
Was, ^ Though you were at a distance, 
Were upon some far-off island. 
Such the spell I cast upon you. 
Such the magic power of passion, 
I could straightway draw you to me I ** 

Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover near her. 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
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Saying, ^^Thongli you were fur from me 

In the land of Sleep and Silence, 

Still the Toioe of lore would readi yon I ** 

And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a oirde, 
Drawn within a magic circle ; 
And the image had this meaning : 
^ Naked lies yonr heart before me, 
To your naked heart I whisper ! '* 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 
In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 
All the art of Pictuie-Writing, 
On the smooth bark of the birch-tree. 
On the white skin of the reindeer. 
On the grare-posts of the Tillage. 

XV. 

Hiawatha's lamentation. 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 
All the Manitos of mischief. 
Fearing Hiawatha's wisdom. 
And his love for Chibiabos, 
Jealous of their faithful friendship. 
And their noble words and actions, 
Made at length a league against them. 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary. 
Often said to Chibiabos, 
** O my brother I do not leave me, 
Lest the Evil Spirits harm youl" 
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Chibiaboa, young and heedleeo, 
TiOTghing shook his coal*blaok troiWMWs 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 
^ Do not fear for me, O brother I 
Harm and evil oome not near me I '* 

Qnoe when Peboan, the Winter, 
Boof ed with ioe the Big-Sea- Water, 
When the snow-flakes, whirling downward. 
Hissed among the withered oak-leaves. 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams. 
Covered all the earth with silence, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes. 
Heeding not his brother's warning. 
Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 
Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 
Bight across the Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him* 
With the wind and snow he followed. 
O'er the treacherous ice he followed. 
Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him. 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him. 
Dragged him downward to the bottom. 
Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the god of water, 
He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gttche Oumee. 

iVom the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 
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Such a f earfnl 

That the bison paused to listen, 

And the wolves howled from the prairies. 

And the thunder in the distance 

Starting answered ** Baim*wawal '* 

Then his &oe with blaok he painted, 
With his robe his head he covered. 
In his wigwam sat hunenting. 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting. 
Uttering still this moan of sorrow : "— 

** He is dead, the sweet musician I 
He the sweetest of all singers I 
He has gone frmn us forever. 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing I 
O my brother, Chibiaboe ! ** 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans above him. 
Waved their purple cones above him. 
Sighing with him to console him. 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiaboe ; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 
Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sang the Uoebird, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
''ChibiabosI Chibiaboe I 
He is dead, the sweet musician I ** 

IVom the wigwam sang the robin. 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
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^'Chibiabofl! Chibiaboil 
He is dead, the sweetest singer I ** 

And at night through all the forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining, 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 
""ChibiabosI Chibiaboel 
He is dead, the sweet musician I 
He the sweetest of all singers I " 

Then the medictne>men, the Medas, 
The magicians, the Wabenoe, 
And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
Came to yisit Hiawatha ; 
Built a Sacred Lodge beside him. 
To appease him, to console him. 
Walked in silent, grare procession. 
Bearing each a pouch of healing. 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter. 
Filled with magic roots and simples, 
filled with yery potent medicines* 

When he heard their steps approaching, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting. 
Called no more on Chibiabos ; 
Naught he questioned, naught he answered. 
But his mournful head uncoyered. 
From his &ce the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly and in silence, 
Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam* 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahmarwusk, the spearmint, 
And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow. 
Boots of power, and herbs of healing ; 
Beat their drums, and shook their rattles ; 
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lika dMM, tker 

^Imjw^mjmU: hAtidmtl 
T k the gmi Gray Ijm^ tJkiag 
Come, ye wbifte crowBy eon 
The lood-^eikiiig dmnder li^« M 
An the nBMeB qiiritB be^ ae ; 
I can hear their Toiees c^lii^. 
All around the fllgr I hear them : 
I can blow yon stroogv bbj bratfar, 
I ean heal you, Hiawatha ! ** 

«* Hi«i4ia ! ** leplied the cborae, 
*^ Way-ha-way I " the myiCie 

** Friends of mine are aD the 
Hear me shake my skin of hen-haiHc ! 
Mahng, the white loon, I can Idll him ; 
I can shoot your heart and kin it I 
I can blow yoa strong, my brother, 
I ean heal yon, Hiawatha I ** 

«« Hi^wJia I "^ leplied the ehorw. 
** Way-ha-way I ** the mystic chorus* 

^ I myself, myself ! theprophetl 
When I speak ilie wigwam trembles, 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror. 
Hands nnseen begin to shake it ! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath me ! 
I oan blow you strong, my brother t 
Bise and speak, O Hiawatha I '* 

** Hi-ao-ha I '* replied the choros, 
** Way-ha-way I " the mystic cboms. 

Tben ihey shook their medicine^pooehes 
O'er the head of Hiawatha, 
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Danced their medioine-danoe mroiiiid him; 
And upstarting wild and haggard. 
Like a man from dreams awakened, 
lie was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds are swept from heaven. 
Straightway from his brain departed 
All his moody melancholy ; 
As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Straightway from his heart departed 
All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters. 
From the sands of Gitche Chmiee 
Summoned Hiawatha*s brother. 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation. 
That he heurd it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big^Sea-Water ; 
From the sand he rose and listened. 
Heard the music and the nnging. 
Came, obedient to the summons, 
To the doorway of the wigwam. 
But to enter they forbade him. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him. 
Through the door a burning fire-brand ; 
Ruler in the Land of Spirits, 
Ruler o'er the dead, they made him. 
Telling him a fire to kindle 
For all those that died thereafter. 
Camp-fires for their night encampments 
On their solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Umd of the Hereafter. 
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From the village of his childhood^ 
From the homes of those who knew him. 
Passing silent through the forest, 
Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos I 
Where he passed, the branches moved not, 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not. 
And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men ; 
On the dead*man*s strawberry feasted. 
Crossed the melancholy river. 
On the swinging log he crossed it, 
Came unto the Lake of Silver, 
In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly. 
Many weary spirits saw he. 
Panting under heavy burdens. 
Laden with waindubs, bows and arrows, 
Bobes of fur, and pots and kettles. 
And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey. 

*^ Ay I why do the living,'* said they, 
** Lay such heavy burdens on us I 
Better were it to go naked. 
Better were it to go fasting. 
Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey I ** 

Forth then issued Hiawathat 
Wandered eastward, wandered westward. 
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Teaohiiig men the lue of nmplet 
And the antidotee for pouonsi 
And the onre of aUdueues. 
Thns WM first made known to mortidi 
All the mysteiy of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing. 

XVI. 
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PAU-PUK*KKKWI8. 

Ton shall hear how Pan-Pnk-Eeewis 
He, the handsome Yenadine, 
Whom the people called the Storm-Fool, 
Vexed the Tillage with distorbanoe ; 
Ton shall hear of all his mischief, 
And his flight from Hiawatha, 
And his wondrous transmigrations, 
And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitohe Onmee, 
On the dones of Nagow Wadjoo, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water 
Stood the lodge of Fkn-Pok-Eeewis. 
It was he who in his feensy 
Whirled these drifting sands together. 
On the dones of Nagow Wndjoo, 
When, among the goests assemUed^ 
He so merrily and madly 
Danced at EUawaiha's wedding. 
Danced the Beggar^s Dance to please them. 

Now, in search of new adTcntores, 
From his lodge went Fko-Pok-Keewis, 
Came with speed into the Tillage, 
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Found the young men all aBBembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 
Lbtening to his monstroui storieSy 
To his wondeif ol adTentoree. 

He WM telling them the story 
Of Qjeeg, the Summer-Maker, 
How he made a hole in heaTen, 
How he climbed np into heayen. 
And let out the summer-weather, 
The perpetual, pleasant Summer; 
How the Otter first essayed it; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 
From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens. 
Smote against the sky their foreheads, 
Cracked the sky, but could not break it; 
How the Wolverine, uprising. 
Made him ready for the encounter. 
Bent his knees down, like a squirrel. 
Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

** Once he leaped,** said old lagoo, 
** Once he leaped, and lo I above him 
Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it; 
Twice he leaped, and lo I above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest t 
Thrice he leaped, and lo I above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder. 
And he disappeared within it, 
And Ojeeg, the Usher Weasel, 
With a bound went in behind him I ** 
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"^Hark yoal" sboated Pta-Puk-Eeewis 
Ab he entered at the doorway ; 
^ I am tiled of all this taUdng, 
Tired of old lagoo's stories, 
Tired of Hiawatha's wisdom* 
Here is something to amuse you, 
Better than this endless taUdng." 

Then from oat his pooch of wolf -sldn 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner. 
All the game of Bowl and Coonters, 
Pagasatng, with thirteen pieces. 
White on one side were they pf^f^tfd, 
And Termilion on the other ; 
Two Kenabeeks or great serpents, 
Two IninewQg or wedgMnen, 
One great wai^dnb, Pogamangnn, 
And one slender fish, the Keego, 
Foor roond pieces, Ofltwabeeks, 
And three Sheshebwog or dncklings. 
All were made of bone and painted, 
AU except the Oawabeeks ; 
These were brass, on one side bomished. 
And were Uaok upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them. 
Shook and jostled them together. 
Threw them on the ground before him. 
Thus erclaiming and explaining : 
^ Bed nde up are all the pieces, 
And one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece. 
On a burnished Ofltwabeek ; 
Thirteen tens and eight are counted.*' 

Then again he shook the pieces. 
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Shook and jostled them together, 
Threw them on the g^ond before him. 
Still exfilaiming and explaining: 

"^ White are both the gi€At Kenabeeka, 
White the Ininewag, the wedge^nen. 
Bed are all the other pieces ; 
live tens and an eight are coonted.^ 

Thus he tanght the game of haard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it. 
Banning thxongh its Tarions ehanees, 
Yarioos changes, Tarions meanings : 
Twenty cnrions eyes stared at him. 
Foil of eagerness stared at him. 
^ Many games,*' said old lagoo, 

** Many games of skill and haiard 
Have I seen in different nations, 
Have I played in different conntries. 
He who plays with old lagoo 
Most have very nimble fingers ; 
Though yon think yourself so skilful 
I can beat you, Pao-Puk-Keewis, 
I can even give you lessons 
In your game of Bowl and Counters t ** 

So they sat and played together, 
All the old men and the young men. 
Flayed for dresses, weapons, wampum. 
Flayed till midnight, played till morning. 
Flayed until the Yenadine, 
Till the cunning Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Of their treasures had despoiled them. 
Of the best of all their dresses, 
Shirts of deerskin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, crests of feathers. 
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Wmrlike weapons, pipes and poaehes. 

Twenty eyes glared wildly at hiin^ 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at him. 
Said the lucky Pao-Pnk-Eeewis : 
^ In my wigwam I am lonely. 

In my wanderings and adTentores 

I have need of a oompanion. 

Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 

An attendant and pipe-bearer. 

I will venture all these winningSt 

All these garments heaped about me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers. 

On a single throw will Te n t ur e 

All against the young man yonder I ** 

*T was a youth of sixteen summers, 

T was a nephew of lagoo; 

Faoe<*in*a-Mist, the people called him. 
As the fire bums in a pipe-head 

Dusky red beneath the ashes. 

So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 

Glowed the eyes of old lagoo. 
^ Ugh I ** he answered very fiercely ; 
^ Ugh I *' they answered all and each one. 
Seised the wooden bowl the old man. 

Closely in his bony fingers 

Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 

Shook it fiercely and with fuiy. 

Made the pieces ring together 

As he threw them down before him. 
Bed were both the great Kenabeeks, 

Bed the Ininewug, the wedge^nen. 

Bed the Sheshebwug, the ducklings, 

Black the four brass Oawabeeks, 
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White alone the fish, the Ke^o ; 
Only five the pieces oonnted ! 

Then the smiling Pao-Pnk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightly in the air he tossed them. 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Dark and bright the Ofltwabeeks, 
Bed and white the other pieces, 
And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing. 
Even as crafty I^-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players, 
Saying, ^ Five tens t mine the game isl" 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely. 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him. 
As he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 
By the nephew of lagoo. 
By the tall and graceful stripling. 
Bearing in his arms the winnings, 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine. 
Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons* 

'' Cany them," said Pan-Puk-Eeewis, 
Pointing with lus fan of feathers, 
** To my wigwam &r to eastward. 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo I " 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pan-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 
All the birds were singing gayly, 
AH the streamlets flowing swiftly. 
And the heart of Pan-Puk-Eeewis 
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Sang with plMsare as the biids siiig, 
Beat with triumph like the atreamleti, 
Aflhe wandered through the riUage, 
In the early gray of morning. 
With his tin of torfcey-f eathers, 
With his plnmes and tufts of swan's down. 
Till he reaohed the farthest wigwam. 
Beached the lodge of Iliawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 
No one met him at the doorway. 
No one oame to bid him welcome ; 
Bat the birds were singing roond it, 
In and oat and roand the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, flattering, feeding. 
And aloft opon the ridge^mle 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming. 
Flapped hb wings at Pta-Pak-Eeewis. 

*^ All are gone I the lodge is empty I ** 
Thas it was spake Pao*Pak-Keewis, 
In his heart resolving mischief ; — 
** Gone is waiy Hiawathft, 
Gone the silly Iianghing Water, 
Ghme Nokomis, the old woman. 
And the lodge is left nngaarded I ** 

By the neck he seised the rmven. 
Whirled it round him like a rattle. 
Like a medicine-pooch he shook it. 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the rmven. 
From the ridge>pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging. 
As an insolt to its master. 
As a taont to Hiawathm. 
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With a stealthy step he entered, 
Bonnd the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him. 
Piled together in oonfusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Bobes of buSfdo and beaver. 
Skins of otter, lynx, and ennine. 
As an insult to Nokomis, 
As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest. 
Whistling gayly to the squirrelsi 
Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped their aoom-shells upon him. 
Singing gayly to the wood birds. 
Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as meny. 

Then he climbed the rooky hnadlandst 
Looking o'er the Gitche Oumee, 
Perched himself upon their summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and mischief 
The return of Hiawatha. 

Stretched upon his back he lay tiiete ; 
Far below him plashed the waters, 
Flashed and washed the dreamy waters; 
Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the diny, dreamy heavens ; 
Bound him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 
EUawatha's mountain chickens, 
Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him. 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 

And he killed them as he lay there. 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 
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llirew their bodies down the ^i^^*^^^«^^^ 
Threw them on the beach below him. 
Till at length Kayoahk, the 8ea.gnll, 
Perched upon a crag above them, 
Shoated : "^ It is Pao-Pok-Keewis ! 
He is shtying as bj hondreds I 
Send a me ssag e to our brother. 
Tidings send to Hiawatha I " 



XVIL 

THX UUMTiNO OF PAU-PUK-KKSWn. 

Foil of wrath was Hiawatha 

When he came into the Tillage, 

Foond the people in oonfosion. 

Heard of all the misdemeanors, 

All the malice and the mifch^^f , 

Of the cunning Pan-Pok-Keewis. 

Hard lus breath came through his nostrils, 

Throng his teeth he booed and mattered 

Words of anger and resentment, 

Hot and hamming, like a hornet. 
^'I will slay this Pao-Pok-Keewis, 

Slay this mischief-maker ! ** said be. 
^Not so I<mg and wide the world is. 

Not so rode and roogh the way is. 

That my wrath shall not attain him. 

That my rengeance shall not reach him I ** 
Then in swift porsoit departed 

Hiawatha and the banters 

On the tnul of P^a-Puk-Keewis, 

Throogh the forest, where he passsd it, 
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To the headlands where he rested ; 
Bttt they found not F^n-Pak-Eeewisi 
Only in the trampled graasee, 
In the whortleberry-boshes. 
Found the eoooh where he had r e sted, 
Foond the impress of hb body. 

From the lowlands &r beneath them, 
FrcHn the Moskoday, the meadow, 
Pao^Pak-Keewis, taming backward. 
Made a gesture of defiance. 
Made a gesture of derision ; 
And aloud cried Hiawatha, 
From the summit of the mfwinfauns : 
^ Not so long and wide the world is. 
Not so rude and rough the way is. 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my Tengeance shall attain you I *' 

Over rock and over river, 
Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 
Ban the cunniug Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Like an antelope he bounded. 
Till he came unto a streamlet 
In the middle of the forest, 
To a streamlet stiU and tranquil. 
That had overflowed its margin. 
To a dam made by the beavers. 
To a pond of quiet water. 
Where knee-deep the trees were standing. 
Where the water4ilies floated. 
Where the rushes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pan*Pnk-Keewis, 
On the dam of tnmks and branches. 
Through whose chinks the water spouted. 
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0*er whose sninmit flowed the streamlet 
From the bottom rose the beaTer, 
Looked with two great eyes of wonder. 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question. 
At the stranger, Pao-Puk-Eeewis. 

On the dam stood Pan-Pnk-Eeewis, 
0*er his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flowed the bright and silTeiy water. 
And he spake onto the beaver. 
With a smile he spake in this wise : 

^ O my friend Ahmeek, the beaver. 
Cool and pleasant is the water; 
Let me dive into the water. 
Let me rest there in yoor lodgee ; 
Change me, too, into a beaver t *' 

Cantioasly replied the beaver. 
With reserve he thus made answer : 
** Let me first consult the others. 
Let me ask the other beavers.'* 
Down he sank into the water. 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and branehes. 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pao*Pak-Keewis, 
O'er his ankles flowed the streamlet. 
Spouted through the chinks below him. 
Dashed upon the stones beneath him. 
Spread serene and calm before him. 
And the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him. 
Fell in little shining patchM, 
Through the waving, rustling branches. 
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From the bottom roae the beaven, 
SQently above the Bnr&oe 
Bose one head and then another, 
Till the pond aeemed full of beaveni 
Fnll of black and shining faces. 

To the beaTcrs Paa-Pok-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 
^ Veiy pleasant is yoor dwelling, 
O my friendsl and safe from danger; 
Can yon not with all yonr cunning. 
All yonr wisdom and oontrivance. 
Change me, too, into a beaver ? ^ 

^ Yes I '* replied Ahmeek, the beaver. 
He the King of all the beavers, 
*^ Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil water." 

Down into the pond among them 
Sflently sank Pan-Puk-Keewis ; 
Black became his shirt of deer-skin. 
Black his moccasins and laggings. 
In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes ; 
He was changed into a beaver. 

^ Make me huge,*' said Pan-Puk-Keewi^ 
^ Make me large and make me larger. 

Larger than the other beavers." 
^ Yes," the beaver chief responded, 
*^ When our lodge below you enter. 
In our wigwam we will make yea 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Thus into the dear, brown water 
Silently sank Pan*Puk*Keewis : 
Found the bottom covered over 
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With the tnmks of trees and bnaoheSi 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine ; 
Found the lodge with arching doorway, 
Ijeading into spacious chambers* 

Here they made him large and larger, 
Made him largest of the beaTera, 
Ten times larger than the others. 
^ Yon shall be our roler,'* said they; 
«" Chief and King of all the beayers.** 

Bat not long had Pan-Pok-Eeewis 
Sat in state among the beavers, 
When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his statioo 
In the water-flags and lilies, 
Saying, ^ Here is Hiawatha I 
Hiawatha with his banters I ** 

Then they heard a cry above them, 
Heard a shouting and a tramping. 
Heard a crashing and a rushing. 
And the water round and o*er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies. 
And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the Iodge*s roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the crevice. 
Sprang the beavers through the doorway. 
Hid themselves in deeper water, 
In the ftliiiiM*! of the stream let ; 
But the mighty Pan-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway ; 
He was pu£Fed with pride and feeding. 
He was swollen like a bladder. 
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Tlmmgh the roof looked Hiawath^ 
Cried aloud, '« O Pan-Puk-Eeewis ! 
Vain are aU your oraft and conning. 
Vain yoor manifold diBgoiMs ! 
Well I know yoo, Pan-Puk-Keewis I " 
With their dnbe they beat and famiaed htm. 
Beat to death poor Paa-Pok-Keewis, 
Poonded him as maiae is poonded. 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber. 
Bore him home on poles and branches, 
Bore the body of the bearer ; 
But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 
Thought and felt as Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Eeewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and struggled. 
Waving hither, waving thither. 
As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer-akin, 
When the wintry wind is blowing ; 
Till it drew itself together. 
Till it rose up from the body, 
Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pan-Puk-Eeewis 
Vanishing into the forest 

But the waiy Hiawatha 
Saw the figure ere it vanished. 
Saw the form of Pan-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Toward the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest. 
Like a wind it rushed and panted, 
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Bending all the boughs before H, 
Ajid behind it, as the rain oomes. 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a kke with many isbmds 
Came the breathless Pao-Puk-Keewia, 
Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekoh, the brant, were sailing ; 
Through the tofts of rashes floating. 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their broad Uaok beaks they lifted. 
Now they plonged beneath the water. 
Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Now they brightened in the sunshine. 
""Pishnekuh I *' cried Pau-Pok-Eeewis, 
"^Pishnekuh I my brothers !" said he, 
^ Change me to a brant with plumage. 
With a shining neck and feathers. 
Make me large, and make me larger. 
Ten times larger than the others.** 

Straightway to a brant they changed him. 
With two huge and dusky pinions. 
With a bosom smooth and rounded. 
With a bill like two great paddles. 
Made him larger than the others, 
Ten times larger than the largest. 
Just as, shouting from the forest. 
On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and clamor, 
With a whir and beat of pinions, 
Rose up from the reedy islands, 
From the water-flags and lilies. 
And they said to Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
^ In your flying, look not downward. 
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Take good heed, and look not downward, 
Leet some strange miachanoe ahoold luqipen, 
Leat some great mishap befall yoa I ** 

Fast and far they fled to northward, 
Fast and far through mist and sonshine, 
Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 
Slept among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 
Baoy ed and lifted by the Soath-wind, 
Wafted onward by the Soath-wind, 
Kowing fresh and strong behind them. 
Rose a sound of human voioes, 
Boae a olamor from beneath them, 
From the lodges of a village. 
From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flook of brant with wonder. 
Saw the wings of Pan-Puk-Eeewis 
FUpping far up in the ether. 
Broader than two doorway curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis heard the shooting. 
Sinew the voice of Hiawatha, 
Knew the outcry of lagoo, 
And forgetful of the warning, 
Drew his neck in^ and looked downward. 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers. 
Sent him wheeling, whirling downward t 

All in vain did Pan-Puk*Keewis 
Struggle to rq;aui his balance I 
Whirling round and round and downward. 
He beheld in turn the village 
And in torn the flock above him, 
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Saw the Tillage ooming nearer. 
And the flook receding farther. 
Heard the yoioes growing loader, 
Heard the ahonting and the lang^ter; 
Saw no more the flook above him. 
Only taw the earth beneath him ; 
Dead oat of the empty heaven. 
Dead among the ihoating people. 
With a heavy soand and sallen. 
Fell the brant with broken pinioni. 

Bat his tool, his g^xwt, his shadow. 
Still sorvived as Pao-Pok-Keewis, 
Took again the form and f eatues 
Of ^ ^ han d i w tnit Yenadim, 
And again went rnshing onward, 
FoUowed fast by Hiawatha, 
Crying : ^ Not so wide the world is, 
Not so long and roogh the way is, 
Bot my wrath shall overtake yoa. 
Bat my vengeance shall attain yoa I ** 

And so near he came, so near him, 
^Hiat his hand was stretched to seise him, 
His right hand to seise and hold him. 
When the conning Paa-Pak-Keewis 
Whirled and span about in circles. 
Fanned the air into a whirlwind. 
Danced the dast and leaves aboat him, 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 
Changed himself into a serpent, 
Gliding oat throagh root and rubbislu 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree, 
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Bent it into shreds and 
Left it lying there in fragments. 
But in vain ; for Paa-Pok-Eeewis, 
Once again in human figure. 
Full in sight ran on before him. 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind. 
On the shores of Gitohe Ghmiee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea- Water, 
Came unto the rooky headlands. 
To the Pictured Bocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the MountaaUt 
He the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his rocky doorways. 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giying Pau-Puk-Eeewis shelter 
Li his cavems dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorways dosed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote great caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 
•"Open I I am Hiawatha I " 
But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone. 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raised his hands to heaven. 
Called imploring on the tempest, 
Called Waywassimo, the li^tning, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee ; 
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And they oame with niglit and daAiieM» 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
From the distant Thunder Moontunfi ; 
And the trembling Paa-Pnk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder. 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 
Was afraid, ud orooched and tremUed* 

Then Waywaasimo, the lif^tning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his waivolab smote the doorways, 
Smote the jntdng orags of sandstone, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 
Shouted down into the cayems, 
Saying, '' Where is Pan-Pnk-Eeewis I " 
Axid the orags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pao-Puk-Eeewis, 
Lay the handstMne Yenadine* 
Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures. 
Ended were his tricks and gambols. 
Ended all his craft and cunning, 
Ended all his mischief-making, 
All his gambling and his dancing. 
All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow. 
Spake and said : '' O Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
Never more in human figure 
Shall you search for new adventures ; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds ; 
But above there in the heavens 
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Yoa shall soar and sail in ciroleB ; 
I will change yon to an eagle, 
To Eeneo, the great war-eagle, 
Chief of all the fowls with feathers, 
Chief of Hiawatha's chickens/' 

And the name of Pan-Puk-Eeewis 
Lingers still among the people, 
Lingers still among the singers. 
And among the stoi74ellers ; 
And in Winter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges. 
When the wind in gusty tomnlt 
O'er the smoke-flue pipes and whistlea, 
<' There," they cry, '' comes Bm-Pok-Keewis ; 
He is dancing through the Tillage, 
He is gathering in his harvest I ** 

xvm. 

THB DEATH OF KWAfiDTD. 

Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of Ewasind ; 
No man dared to striye with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Ewasind. 
But the mischieyous Pnk*Wndjies, 
They the envious Ldttle People, 
They the fairies and the pygmies, 
Pbtted and conspired against him* 
'af this hateful Kwasind," said they, 
** If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 
Tearing everything he touches, 
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Bending erBrything to pieces, 
Filling mil the world with wonder. 
What becomes of the Puk-Wndjies? 
Who will cftie for the Pnk^Wudjies? 
He will tread as down like mnshroomsi 
DriTO OS all into the water* 
Give oar bodies to be eaten 
By the wicked Nee^ba^naw-baigSi 
By the Spirits of the waterl ** 

So the angiy Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Man« 
All conspired to morder Kwasind, 
Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
The aodadons, overbearing, 
Heartless, haughty, dangeroas Kwasind t 

Now thu wondroos strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was seated ; 
In his crown too was his weakness ; 
There alone oonid he be wounded. 
Nowhere else could weapon pierce htm, 
Nowhere else could weapon harm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could woond him, that could slay him. 
Was the seed-eone of the pine-tree. 
Was the blue cone of the fir-tree. 
This was Kwasind*s fatal secret, 
Known to no man among mortals ; 
But the cunning Little People, 
The Puk-Wndjees, knew the secret, 
Knew the only way to kill him* 

So they gathered cones together, 
Gathered seed-oones of the pine-tree, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree. 
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In the woods by Taqnameiiaw, 
Bronght them to the riyer's margin. 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where the red rocks from the margin 
Jatting overhang the river. 
There they Liy in wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little People. 

T was an afternoon in Summer; 
Very hot and still the air was, 
Very smooth the gliding river. 
Motionless the sleeping shadows : 
Insects glistened in the sunshine, 
Insects skated on the water, 
filled the drowsy air with buzzing, 
With a far resounding waiHSzy. 

Down the river came the Strong Maii« 
In his birch canoe came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 
Very languid with the weather, 
Very sleepy with the silence. 

From the overhanging branches, 
From the tassek of the birch-trees, 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended ; 
By his airy hosts surrounded. 
His invisible attendants, 
Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin ; 
Like the burnished DushJnro^ie^he, 
Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
0*er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore, 
As of far-off tumbling waters. 
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As of winds among the pine-trees ; 
And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of little airy wamdubs, 
Wielded by the slumbrons legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of their war-dubs, 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasind ; 
At the second blow they smote him. 
Motionless his paddle rested ; 
At the third, before his vision 
Beeled the landscape into darkness, 
Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the river. 
Lake a blind man seated upright, 
Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch-trees. 
Underneath the wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and waiting. 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him. 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders. 
On his crown defenceless struck him. 
''Death to Kwasind I " was the sudden 
War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayed and tumbled. 
Sideways fell into the river, 
Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 
And the birch canoe, abandoned. 
Drifted empty down the river. 
Bottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind. 
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Bat the memoiy of the Strong Maa 
Lingered long among the people, 
And whenever through the forest 
Raged and roared the wintiy tempeeti 
And the branches, toeaed and troobled. 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder, 
"^Ewasind I ''cried they; "^ that is Ewasind ! 
He is gathering in his fire-wood I ** 
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Never stoops the soaring Yultore 

On his quarry in the deserti 

On the sick or wounded bison. 

But another vulture, watching 

From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and foDowa; 

And a third pursues the second. 

Coming from the invisible ether. 

First a speck, and then a vulture. 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited. 
Scanning one another's motions. 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Bound their victim, sick and wounded. 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 

Now, o'er all the dreary NortUand, 
Mighty Peboan, the 
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Breftthing on the lakes and iiTen, 

Into stone had changed their waters. 

Fh>m his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 

Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 

One nnintermpted level. 

As ii, stooping, the Creator 

With his hand had smoothed them o?er« 

Through the forest, wide and wailing. 
Beamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 
In the Tillage worked the women. 
Pounded maiae, or dressed the deerskin ; 
And the young men played together 
On the ioe the noisy ball-play. 
On the plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark CTening, after sundown. 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the flre4i^it, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson. 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonli^it, 
In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun in water; 
And behind them crouched their shadows 
In the comers of the wigwam. 
And the smoke in wreaths aboye them 
Climbed and crowded through the smokeAie. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 
And a moment swerred the smoke-wreath. 
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As two women entered softly. 
Passed the doorway nninTited, 
Witlioat word of salutation. 
Without sign of reeognition. 
Sat down in the farthest comer, 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their gannents. 
Strangers seemed they in the yillage ; 
Very pale and haggard were they. 
As they sat there sad and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-floe. 
Muttering down into the wigwam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting from the dismal forest? 
Sure a Toice said in the silence : 
^ These are corpses dad in garments. 
These are ghosts that come to haunt yon. 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter I ** 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 
With the snow upon his tresses, 
And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 
Than when first he came to woo her. 
First threw down the deer before her. 
As a token of his wishes, 
As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers. 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
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within himfldf, '' Who aro they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha?** 
But he questioned not the strangers. 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready. 
And the deer had been divided. 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers. 
Springing from among the shadows. 
Seised upon the choioest portions, 
Seised the white fat of the roebuck. 
Set apart for Tianghing Water, 
For the wife of Hiawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking. 
Eagerly devoured the morsels. 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the comer of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 
Not a gesture Tianghing Water ; 
Not a change came o*er their features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, ^ They are famished ; 
Let them do what best delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they are famished.** 

Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-flakes 
Fhim the midnight of its branches ; 
Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there nlent in the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starii^t, 
Forth they went into the forest. 
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Bringing fiie-wood to the wigwam. 
Bringing pine^xmes for the bozning. 
Always sad and always silent. 

And wheneyer Hiawatha 
Game from fishing or from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the food had been divided. 
Gliding from their darksome comer. 
Came the pallid goests, the strangers, 
Seised apon the ohoicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 
And without rebnke or qoestion 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence. 
That the rights of guest and stranger. 
That the virtue of freef^ving. 
By a look might not be lessened. 
By a word mig^t not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 
Li the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning. 
By the glimmering, flickering fireJighl, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated. 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his conch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bisoo. 
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Poshed aside the deer-skin oortsin. 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting apright on their coaches. 
Weeping in the silent midnight. 

And he said : ** O guests I why is it 
That yoor hearts are so afflicted^ 
That yon sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved yoa by milrindness, 
Failed in hospitable duties? '' 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping. 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting. 
And they said, with gentle Toices : 
*^ We are ghosts of the departed. 
Souls of those who once were with yoo. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you. 
Hither have we come to warn yoo. 

^* Cries of grief and lamentation 
Beach us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living. 
Calling back their friends departed. 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try yoo ; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
We are but a burden to yoo. 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 

««Thinkof this, O Hiawatha t 
Speak of it to all the people, 
Tliat henceforward and forever 
^ley no more with lamentations 
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Sadden the bouLb of the departed 
In the Ifllandfl of the Bleesed. 

^ Do not lay sndi heavy burdens 
In the grayes of thoee you bury, 
Not radh weight of furs and wampum. 
Not such weight of pots and kettles. 
For the spirits fiunt beneath them. 
Only give them food to cany, 
Only give them fire to light them. 

** Four days is the spirit's journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 
Four its lonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires be lighted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried. 
Let a fire, as night approaches. 
Four times on the grave be kindled. 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire4ight, 
May not grope about in darkness. 

"^ Farewell, noUe Hiawatha ! 
We have put you to the trial. 
To the proof have put your patience. 
By the insult of our presence, 
By the outrage of our actions. 
We have found you great and noUe. 
Fail not in the greater trial. 
Faint not in the harder straggle.** 

When they ceased, a sudden darimess 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam* 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him. 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not. 
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Felt the ooU bieeih of the night air, 
For a moment saw the star-light ; 
Bat he saw the ghosts no longer. 
Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Pooemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter. 



THE FAMIKB. 

Oh, the long and dreaiy Winter I 
Oh, the oold and omel Winter I 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Frose the ice on lake and river. 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o'er all the landscape. 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the Tillage. 

Hardly from his boried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and hb snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none, 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
FeU, and could not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

Oh the famine and the fever I 
Oh the wasting of the faonine ! 
Oh the Masting of the fever I 
Oh the wailing of the children I 
Oh the anguish of the women I 
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All the eaiih was sick and famiahed ; 
Hnngry was the air around them. 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in hearen 
like the eyes of wolves glared at them I 

Into Hiawatha's wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy. 
Waited not to be invited. 
Did not parley at the doorway. 
Sat there without word of weloome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hoUow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said : ^ Behold mel 
I am Famine, Bukadawin I " 
And the other said : ^ Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin ! " 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her. 
Shuddered at the words they uttered. 
Lay down ou her bed in silenee. 
Hid her &oe, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they east upon her, 
At the fearful words they uttered* 

Forth into the empty forest 
Uushed the maddened Hiawatha; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow. 
In his face a stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it frose and fell not 

Wn4>ped in furs and amed for hunting, 
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With bit mighty bow of uh-troe, 
With hit qoiTer full of anows. 
With his mittens, Minjekahwnn, 
Lito the vast and Taoant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 

"^ Gitche Manito, the Mi^ty! " 
Uried he with his laoe uplifted 
In that bitter boor of anguish, 
^Give your children food, O fatherl 
Give ns food, or we must perishi 
Give me food for Minnehahai 
For my dying Minnehahai ** 

Through the &r-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and Taoant 
Bang that cry of desolation. 
But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying. 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
^ Min ni*l^fth ft I Minnehaha I ** 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne*er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homewaid 
From the land of the Daootahs ; 
When the birds sang in the thickets. 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened. 
And the air was full of fragrance. 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremUe, 
** I will follow you, my husband ! ** 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
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Witih those gloomy gaests, that watehed her. 

With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

^ Hark I " she said ; ^ I hear a mshing. 

Hear a roaring and a mshing. 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distanoe I " 
^* No, my child I " said old Nokomis, 
^ 'T is ike night-wind in the pine4rees ! " 
^ Look I" she said; ^ I see my lather 

Standing lonely at his doorway. 

Beckoning to me from his wigwam 

In the land of the DaootahaP* 
*^No, my child I '' said old Nokomis, 
^ T is the smoke, that waves and beckons! ** 
"^ Ahl " said she, ''the eyes of Paogok 

Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 

Clasping mine amid the darkness! 

Hiawatha! Hiawatha!'' 
And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the moontains, 

Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 

Heard the voice of Minnehaha 

(/ailing to him in the darknessi 
'•Hiawatha! Hiawatha!'' 

Over snow-fields waste and pathleaSi 

Under snow-encumbered brandies, 

Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 

Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
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^Wahonowm! Wahonowml 
Wonld thai I had perished for you. 
Would thai I were dead as yoa are ! 
Wahonowin I Wahonowin ! *' 

And he rushed into the wigwam^ 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Booking to and £ro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and oold before him. 
And his bnnting heart within him 
Uttered snch a cry of MigwiA^ 
Thai the forest moaned and shuddered. 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and tremUed with hb angnish* 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 
At the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those willing feet, that never 
More wonld lightly run to meet him. 
Never more would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he cov e red. 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there. 
Speechless, motionless, unoonscioas 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 
In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome. 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha, 
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And at night a fire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was ^"^M|^ 
For her soul upon its journey 
To the Islands of the Blessed. 
From his doorway Hiawatha 
Saw it burning in the f oresti 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks ; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished. 
Might not leave her in the dailmesB. 

'' Farewell ! " said he, "^ Minnehahal 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water ! 
All my heart is buried with yon. 
All my thoughts go onward with yont 
Come not back again to labor. 
Come not back again to suffer. 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter I " 



THS WHTTS MAK*8 FOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river. 
Close beside a froaen river. 
Sat an old man, ead and lonely. 
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White his hair was as a snow-drift; 
Dull and low his fire was bnrning. 
And the old man shook and trembled^ 
Folded in his Waabewyon, 
In his tattered white-skin-wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, 
Seebg nothing but the snow-stonn. 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

All the eoals were white with ashes, 
And the fire was slowly dying. 
As a young man, walking lightly. 
At the open doorway entered. 
Bed with blood of youth his cheeks were. 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses ; 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses. 
On his lips a smile of beauty. 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine. 
In hb hand a bunch of Monsoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

** Ah, my son I " exclaimed the old man, 
^ Happy are my eyes to see yon. 
Sit here on the mat bedde me, 
Sit here by the dying embers. 
Let us pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adTentures, 
Of the lands where you have traTelled ; 
I will teU you of my p r o w e s s . 
Of my many deeds of wonder.** 

From his pouch he drew his peace-pipe. 
Very old and strangely fashioned; 
Made of red stone was the pipe-head^ 
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And the stem a leed with f eathen ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a bnming ooal upon it* 
Graye it to his guest, the stranger, 
And began to speak in this wise: 

^* When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe npon the landscape. 
Motionless are all the rivers, 
Hard as stone becomes the waterl " 
And the young man answered, smiling 

^ When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Flowers spring up o'er all the meadows. 
Singing, onward rush the rivers I ** 

^ When I shake my hoaiy tresses,** 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 

^ All the land with snow is oovered ; 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and &ide and die and wither. 
For I breathe, and lo I they are noti 
From the waters and the maraheB 
Rise the wild goose and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions, 
For I speak, and lo ! they are not 
And where'er my footsteps wander. 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as flintstone I ** 

** When I shake my flowing ringlets,'* 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 

^ Showers of rain fall warm and welcome. 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing. 
Back into their lakes and marshes 
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Come the wild goose and thelieroii, 
Homewaid shoots the anowy swallow, 
Sing the blnebud and the robin. 
And where'er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms. 
All the woodlands ring with mnsio, 
All the trees aie dtA with foliage I *' 

While they spake, the night departed : 
From the distant realms of Wabon, 
From his shining lodge of silver. 
Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the son. <"*<^ said. ^Behold me t 
Gheens, the great son, behold me I *' 

Then the old man's tongue was speechless 
And the air grew warm and pleasant, 
And npon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the bloebird and the robin. 
And the stream began to mnrmor. 
And a soent of growing grasses 
ThroQgh the lodge was gently wafted. 

And Segwnn, the youthfol stranger. 
More distinctly in the daylig^ 
Saw the ioy imob before him ; 
It was Peboan, the Winterl 

From his eyes the tears were flowing. 
As from meltmg lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrank and dwindled 
As the shonting son ascended. 
Till into the air H ^Mied, 
Till into the groond it vanished, 
And the yoong man saw before him. 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam. 
Where the fire had smoked and smouldered. 
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Saw ihe earliest flower of Spring-time, 
Saw ihe Beauty of ihe Spring-time, 
Saw the Minkodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in the North-land 
After that unheard-of eoldness, 
That intolerable Winter, 
Came the Spring with all its splendor, 
All its birds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flying in great flocks, like arrows. 
Like huge arrows shot through heaTsn, 
Passed the swan, the Mahnahbeaee, 
Speaking almost as a man speaks ; 
And in long lines waring, bending 
Like a bow-string snapped asunder. 
Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Mahng the loon, with dangorous piniooa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-^hubfah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the bluebird, ihe Owaissa, 
On the summit of ihe lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opeohee, 
In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee, 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechless in his infinite sorrow. 
Heard their Toioes calling to him. 
Went forth from his gloomy doorway. 
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Stood and giaed into the heaTen, 
Gaaed npon the earth and waters. 

From his wanderings far to eastward. 
From the regions of the morning. 
From the shining land of Wabnn, 
Homeward now returned lagoo, 
The great traveller, the great boaster. 
Fall of new and strange adventores, 
Marrels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the Tillage 
Listened to him as he told them 
Of his marrelloos adTentores, 
Laughing answered him in this wise : 
^ Ugh I it is indeed lagoo I 
No one else beholds sooh wonders I ** 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bgger than the Big-Sea^Water, 
Broader than the Oitche Gnmee, 
Bitter so that none oonid drink iti 
At each other looked the warriors, 
Looked the women at each other. 
Smiled, and said, ^ It cannot be sol 
Kawl *' they said, ''it cannot be sol ** 

O'er it, said he, o'er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 
A canoe with wings came flying. 
Bigger than a grove of pine-trees, 
Taller than the tallest tree4ope t 
And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 
^ Kaw I " they said, "" we don't believe it I ** 

From its month, he said, to greet him. 
Came Waywassimo, the lightning. 
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Came the thunder, Annemeekee I 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo ; 

•"Kawl" they said, '' what tales 700 ten us I 
In it, said he, came a people, 
In the great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred w ar ri or s ; 
Painted white were all their faces 
And with hair their chins were coTeredl 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 
like the ravens on the tree-tops, 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks, 

''Kawl *' they said, '' what lies you tell usi 
Do not think that we believe them I ** 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 
But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting: 

^ True is all lagoo teUs us ; 
I have seen it in a vision. 
Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white &oes, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning. 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

** Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand. 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoe'er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-oudber ; 
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Wheresoever they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among ns, 
Springs the White-man's Foot in Uoasom. 

^ Let ns welcome, then, the strangers. 
Hail them as oar friends and brothers, 
And the heart's right hand of finendship 
Giye them when they oome to see as. 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

^^I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the fatare, 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the anknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was fall of people, 
Bestless, straggling, toiling, striving. 
Speaking many tongnes, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleyBy 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Bashed their great canoes of thander. 

** Then a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me, vagoe and cload*like ; 
I beheld oar nation scattered. 
An f orgetfal of my coansels. 
Weakened, warring with each other: 
Saw the remnants of oar people 
Sweeping westward, wild and wofal, 
like the dood-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of Aatamn! " 
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XXIL 



HIAWATHA*8 BEPABTUBB. 



Bj the shore of Gitohe Onmee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 
All the air was full of freshness. 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine. 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers. 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 

Bright aboTe him shone the heaTena, 
Level spread the lake before him ; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon. 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine ; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water. 
Every tree-top had its shadow. 
Motionless beneath the water. 

IVom the brow of Hiawatha 
Grone was every trace of sorrow, 
Ab the fog from off the water, 
As the mist from off the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph. 
With a look of exultation. 
As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 
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Towaid the son his hands were lifted^ 
Both the pdms spread oat against it* 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his f eatores, 
Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branehes. 

0*er the water floating, flying. 
Something in the hasy distance, 
Something in the mists of morning. 
Loomed and lifted from the water. 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying, 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver? 
Or the pelican, the Shada? 
Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah? 
Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing. 
From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver. 
Neither pelican nor heroiit 
O'er the water floating, flying. 
Through the shining mist of morning. 
But a birch canoe with paddles, 
Kising, sinking on the water. 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pkle-face, 
With his guides and his oompanions. 

i& WMatk* 
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And the noble Hiawadia, 
With his hands aloft extended. 
Held aloft in sign of welcome. 
Waited, fuU of exultation. 
Till the birch canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebUes, 
Stranded on the sandy maigiiit 
Till the Blaok-Bobe chief, the Fid^laoe, 
With the cross upon his bosom. 
Landed on the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
*^ Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us I 
All our town in peace awaits yon. 
All our doors stand open for yon; 
You shall enter all our wigwams. 
For the heart's right hand we give yoo. 

^ Never bloomed the earth so gayly. 
Never shone the sun so brightly. 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us I 
Never was our lake so tranquil. 
Nor so free from rocks and sand4ian ; 
For your birch canoe in pamring 
Has removed both rock and sand4iar. 

^ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavor. 
Never the broad leaves of our ft^ii^ftfM^ 
Were so beautiful to look on. 
As they seem to us this morning. 
When yon come so far to see us I '' 

And the Black-Bobe chief made answer, 
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Stemmered in hiB speech a little. 
Speaking words yet nnfamiliar : 

** Peeoe be with you, Hiawmtha, 
Peaoe be with yoo and yoor people, 
Peaoe of prayer, and peaoe of pardon, 
Peaoe of Christ, and joy of Mary I " 

Then the generoos Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam. 
Seated them on skins of bison. 
Seated them on skins of eimine, 
And the oarefol old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of basswood. 
Water brought in birohen dippers, 
And the oalnmet, the peaoe-pipe, 
Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the old men of the Tillage, 
All the warriors of the nation. 
All the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the medicine-men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers welcome ; 

''It is well,*' they said, *" O brothen. 
That you come so far to see us I ** 
In a circle round the doorway. 
With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangers. 
Waiting to receive their message ; 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the P^de^face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them. 
Stammering in his s pee ch a little. 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

«« It is well,'' they said, ""O brother. 
That yon come so far to see us ! '* 
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Then the Black-Bobe chief, the Prophet^ 
Told his meaaage to the people. 
Told the purport of his mission. 
Told them of the Virgin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Savioor, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 
How he fasted, prayed, and labored; 
How the Jews, the tribe aocnrsed. 
Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him. 
Walked again with his diBciples^ 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, saying: 
^ We have listened to your message. 
We have heard your words of wisdom. 
We will think on what you tell us. 
It is well for us, O brotiiers, 
That you come so far to see us ! " 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homeward to his wigwam. 
To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shining land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew the afternoon of Summer ; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultiy wigwam* 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Kippled on the beach below it ; 
From the cornfields shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk*keena ; 
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And the goasti of Hiawatha, 
Wearj with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o*er the simmering landsoiye 
Fell the erening's dnsk and coolness, 
And the long and lerel sonbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Rushed into each secret ambush. 
Searched each thicket, din^e, hollow; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Spake in whispers, spake in this wise, 
Did not wake the guests, that s lu mb er ed : 

^ I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey. 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions of the home>wind. 
Of the Northwest-Wind, Keewaydin. 
But these guests I leave behind me. 
In your watch and ward I leave them ; 
See that never harm comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them. 
Never danger nor suspicion. 
Never want of food or shelter. 
In the lodge of Hiawathat '' 

Forth into the village went he. 
Bade farewell to all the warriors. 
Bade farewell to all the young men. 
Spake persuading, spake in this 

** I am gmng, O my people. 
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On a long and distant joomey ; 
Many moons and many winten 
Will bave oome, and will have ^Miished, 
Ere I oome again to see yon. 
Bnt my guests I leave bdiind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom. 
Listen to the troth they tell yon. 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning 1 ^ 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the dear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, "^Westwatdl westwaid 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the douds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky* like a prsirie, 
Left upon the levd water 
One long track and traQ of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river. 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset. 
Sailed into the purple vapors. 
Sailed into the dusk of evening* 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking. 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
Hi|^ into that sea of splendor. 
Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 
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And ihej nid, "" Farewell forever I '' 
** Farewell, O Hiawatha I '* 
And the f oreeto, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their depths of daikneee, 
Sighed, «" Favewell, O Hiawatha I '' 
And the waves upon the margin 
Ruing, rippling on the pebbles. 
Sobbed, "^ Faiewell, O Hiawathal '* 
And the heron, the Shnh-shnh-gah, 
From her haonts among the fen-lands. 
Screamed, ** Farewell, O Hiawatha I "* 

Thns departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glorj of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening. 
To the regions of the home>wind. 
Of the Northwest-Wind,Keewa7din, 
To the Isbnds of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter I 



THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH 

INTBODUCTORY NOTK 

It if poMible that the nnmistakaUe suooeM of 
Hiawatha made Mr. Longfellow more ready to 
oooop7 himiwlf with another snbjeet of American 
life. At any rate, a few weeks after the paUioa- 
tion of that poem one of hia friends urged him to 
write a poem on the Puritans and Quakers. ^ A 
good subject for a tragedy/' he remarks, and b^ 
gan looking over books which would give him in- 
oidents. The first outcome was the beginning of 
7%e New England IVagedies. Then he appears 
to have begun as an alternative, lighter work a 
drama, 7%e Courtship of Miles Standieh. This 
was December 2, 1856. Exactly a year later he 
writes in his diaiy : ^ Soft as spring. I begin a 
new poem, Priscillay to be a kind of Puritan pas- 
toral ; the subject, the courtship of Miles Standish. 
This, I think, will be a better treatment of the sub- 
ject than the dramatic one I wrote smne time ago ; ** 
and the next day : ^^ My poem is in hexameters ; 
an idyl of the Old Cobny times. What it will 
turn out I do not know ; but it gives me pleasure 
to write it ; and that I count for something.** 

He seems to have made a fresh start on the 
poem, January 29, 1858, and then to have carried 
it n^idly forward to completion, for the first draft 
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was ^tiia^A^l Marok 22d, although the book, whidi 
contaiiied besides a collection of his recent shott 
poems, was not paUished until September. When 
midway in the writing he changed the title to that 
which the poem now bears. The incident of Pria> 
cilia's reply, on which the story turns, was a tra> 
dition, and John Alden was a maternal ancestor 
of the poet. For the rest, he drow his material 
from the easily accessible historical resources. Dr. 
Young had published his valuable ChranieUs of 
the Pilgrim Fathers^ and Mr. Charles Wyllis 
Elliott his entertaining History qf New Enghmd^ 
in which he had attempted to reconstruct the inte- 
rior, household life in greater detail than had other 
learned writers. Mr. Longfellow did not think it 
necessary to follow the early Plymouth history witili 
scrupulous reference to chronology; it was suffi- 
cient for him to catch the broad features of the 
colonial life and to reproduce the spirit of the 
relations existing between Plymouth and the In- 
dians. The hexameter verse differs in its general 
effect from that produced by the more stately fonn 
used in Evangdine^ through its greater elasticity. 
A crispness of touch is gained by a more vary- 
ing accent and a freer use ol trochees. 



THE COUBTSmP OF MILES STANDISH 

I. 

lOLBS 8TAHDI8H. 

Ik the Old CoUmy days, in Flynumth the land of 

the I^lgrims, 
To and fro in a room of his simple and primitiTe 

dwelling. 
Clad in doaUet and hose, and boots of Cordovan 

leather, 
Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish the 

Puritan Captain. 
Boried in thought he seemed, with his hands b^ 

hind him, ami paiiffiny 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of 

warfare, 
Ha»ptig in ■htning array along the walls of the 

chamber, — 
Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trustf sword 

of Damascus, 
Curred at the point and inscribed with its mystical 

Arabic sentence. 
While underneath, in a comer, were fowling-piece, 

musket, and matTthlm^ki 
Short of stature he was, but strongly buflt and 

athletic. 
Broad in the shoulders, deep^chested, with muscles 

and sinews of iron ; 
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Brown as a nut was his face, bat his maset beaid 

was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes 

in November. 
Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and 

household companion, 
Writing with diligent speed at a table of |nne faj 

the window ; 
Faiishaired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion, 
Haying the dew of his youth, and the beanty 

thereof, as the captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and eTolaimed, ** Not 

Angles, but Angels.** 
Youngest of all was he of the men who came in 

the Mayflower. 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe 

interrupting. 
Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish 

the Captain of Plymouth. 
**Look at these arms,** he said, *^the warlike 

weapons that hang here 
Burnished and bright and dean, as if for parade 

or inspection t 
This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in 

Flanders ; this breastpkte. 
Well I remember the day I once sayed my life in 

a skirmish; 
Here in front you can see the yeiy dint of die 

bullet 
ilred point-Uank at my heart by a Spanish 

bucero. 
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Had It not been of sheer sleel, the f orgottea bones 

of Miles Standish 
Woold at this moment be moold, in their grave in 

the Flemish moraases.'* 
Tliereapon answered John Alden, bot looked not 

np from his writing : 
** Truly the breath of the Loid hath slackened the 

speed of the ballet ; 
He in his merqj preserved yoo, to be oar shield 

and oar weapon I ** 
Still the Captain oontinaed, anheeding the words 

of the stripling : 
** See, how bright they are bomished, as if in an 

arsenal hanging; 
That is beoanse I have done it myself, and not left 

it to others. 
Serve yoarself, woold yoa be well served, is an 

ezoellent adage ; 
So I take care of my arms, as yoa of yoor pens 

and yoor inkhom* 
Then, too, Uiere are my soldiers, my great, invin- 
cible army, 
Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and 

liiM matchlock. 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and 

piUage, 
And, like Cesar, I know the name of each of my 

soldiers ! ** 
This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, 

as the sanbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea, and vanish again 

in a moment. 
Aldenlaoghed as he wrote, and still the C^itain 

oontinoed: 
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^^ Look ! you can see from this window mj bnaea 

howitaer planted 
High on the roof of the chmoh, a preacher who 

speaks to the purpose, 
Stead J, straightforward, and strong, with irresisti- 

hle logic, 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts 

of the heathen. 
Now we aro ready, I think, for any assaolt of the 

Indians; 
Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they 

tiy it the better, — 
Let them come, if ihey like, be it ■sgsiwwe, 

sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Sqnanto, or Tokama- 

hamon I " 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfollj 

gaaed on the landscqie. 
Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapoiy breath 

of the east-wind. 
Forest and meadow and hiU, and the steel-bhie 

rim of the ocean. 

Lying silent and sad, in the aftemoon shadows 
and sunshine. 

Oyer his coontenance flitted a shadow like those 
on the landscape, 

Gloom intermingled widi light ; and his yoice was 
subdued with emotion. 

Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded: 

"^ Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, Bes buried 
£ose Standish ; 
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BeMitifiil ro0e of lore, that bloomed for me bj the 

waysicle I 
She was the flnt to die of all who oame in the 

Mayflower I 
Gieen abote her is growing the field of wheat we 

hate sown there. 
Better to hide from the Indian sooots the graTSS of 

oor peoplOf 
Lest they dionld connt them and see how many 

already have perished I ** 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode np and down, 

and was thooghtfoL 

Fixed to the of^Kwite wall was a shelf of books, 

and amoffg AAtn 
Prominent three, distingnished alike for bolk and 

for binding ; 
Bariffe*s Artillery Guide, and the GNnmentaries 

of Cesar 
Oat of the Latin translated by Arthnr GoUinge 

of London, 
And, as if guarded by these, between them was 

standing the Bible. 
Mosing a moment before them, Miles Standish 

pansed, as if donbtfol 
Which of the three he shoold choose for his con* 

solation and comfort, 
Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the fsmoos 

campaigns of the Bomans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent 

Christians. 
Finally down from its shelf he dragged the poo- 

deroos B^?TO ani 
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Seated lumaelf at the wixidowi and opened tihe 

book, and in silence 
Tamed o'er the well-wozn leavea, where thumb- 

markfl thick on the margin, 
like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle 

was hottest 
Nothing was heard in the room bat the hmfjing 

pen of the stripling, 
Basily writing episties important, to go bj tihe 

Mayflower, 
Beady to mil on the nunrow, or next day at latest, 

God willing I 
Homeward boond with the tidings of all that tenv 

ble winter. 
Letters written by Alden, and fall of the name of 

Priscillal 
Fall of the name and the fame of the Pdritaii 

maiden Prisoilla I 



IL 

LOYB AHD FUEKDBHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room bat the hui t yiu g 

pen of the stripling, 
Or an oecarional sigh from the laboring heart of 

the Captain, 
Beading the marveUoas words and achieTeraents of 

Jolins Cesar. 
After a while he exdaimed, as he smote widi Us 

hand, palm downwards, 
Ebavily on the page : ** A wonderfol man was tiua 

I 
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Toa an % writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a 

fellow 
Who eonld both write and fight, and in both wm 

equally skilfiil ! *' 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 

comely, the youthful : 
^ Tea, he was equally skilled, as you say, witfi hb 

pen and his weapons* 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he 

could dictate 
Seven letters at onoe, at the same time writing hb 

memoirs. 
^ Trvlj^** continued the Captain, not heeding or 

hearing the other, 
^ Truly a wonderful man was Cains Julius Casar ! 
Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village. 
Than be second in Borne, and I think he was right 

when he said it 
Twice was be married before he was twenty, and 

many times after ; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand 

cities he conquered ; 
He, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has re- 
corded; 
FinaUy he was stabbed by his friend, the orator 

Brutus ! 
Now, do you know what he did on a certain oco^ 

sion in Flanders, 
When the rear^;uard of hb army retreated, the 

front giving way too. 
And the immortal Twdfth Legion was crowded so 

closely together 
There was no room for their swords 7 Why, he 

gf i i M td a f hi4>H from a soldier* 
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Pat himflelf rtraiglit at the head of hb troopa, and 

eommanded the oqytains, 
Calling on each by his name, to order f orwaid the 

enngns; 
Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for 

their weapons ; 
So he won the day, the battle of something«or- 

other. 
That 's what I always say ; if yon wish a thing to 

be well done. 
Ton most do it yoorself, yon mnst not leave it to 

others I'' 



All was silent again ; the Captain oontinned his 

reading. 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hnnying 

pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the 

Mayflower, 
Filled with the name and the &me of the Puritan 

maiden Prisoilla ; 
Eveiy sentence began or dosed with the name of 

Prisoilla, 
Till the treaoheroiis pen, to which he A^ y^JMfNJ the 

secret, 
Strove to betray it by singing and shooting the 

name of Prisoilla I 
FinaUy closing his book, with a bang of die pon- 
derous cover. 
Sodden and lood as the soond of a soldier noond* 

mghis mnsket, 
Thos to the young man spake Miles Standisk die 

Captain of Plymooth : 
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*^ Wlien yoo hkve finiiihed your work^ I haTe some- 

thing important to tell yoo. 
Be not howeyer in haete ; I oan wait ; I shall not 

be impatient I *' 
Straightway Alden replied^ ae he folded the hat of 

his letters, 
Pushing his papers aside, and giving respeotfol at- 
tention: 
*^ Speak; for whenerer yon speak, I am always 

ready to listen. 
Always ready to hear whaterer pertains to Miles 

StandisL'* 
Therenpon answered the Captain, embarrassed, 

and oulling his phrases : 
** T is not good for a man to be alone, say the 

Soriptures* 
This I have smd before, and again and again I re- 
peat it; 
Every honr in the day, I think it, and feel it, and 

say it. 
Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weaij 

and dreary; 
Siok at heart have I been, beyond the healing of 

friendship ; 
Oft in my lonely hoars have I thought of the 

maiden Prisoilla. 
She is alone in the world ; her father and mother 

and brother 
Died in the winter together; I saw her going and 

coming. 
Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 

of the dying, 
Patient, ooarageons, and strong, and said to my- 

self, that if ever 
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There were angek on earth, as there are angela in 

heaven. 
Two have I seen and known ; and the angel iHioae 

name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the phu)e which the otter 

abandoned. 
Long have I cherished the thought, but never have 

dared to reveal it, 
Being a coward in this, thong^ valiant enoogh for 

the most part 
Go to the damsel Prisoilla, the lovelieet maiden of 

Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old Captain, a man not of wofdi 

but of actions. 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart 

of a soldier. 
Not in these words, yon know, but this in short is 

my meaning; 
I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 
Ton, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in ele- 
gant language. 
Such as yon read in your books of the pleadings 

and wooings of lovers. 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart 

of a maiden.** 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fur- 
haired, taciturn stripling, 

All aghast at his words, surprised, embarraased, 
bewildered. 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the subject 
with lightness. 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart stand 
still in his bosom, 
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Just M a timepieoe s(<^ in a hoiue thai is stricken 
by li^toing, 

Thm made answer and qtekeyOrradier stammered 
than answered : 

**8iioh a message as thali I am sore I shoald 
manflrle and mar it • 

If yon would have it well donei — I am only re- 
peating your maxim,— 

Ton must do it yoorselfy yon mnst not leaTe it to 
others I" 

Bat with the air of a man whom nothing can torn 
from his purpose, 

OraTely shaking his head, made answer the Gap- 
tain of Plymouth : 

** Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to 
gainsay it; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste pow* 
der for nothing. 

Now, as I said before, I was neter a maker of 
phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the place 
to surrender, 

But march up to a woman with soch a propcsal, I 
dare not 

I 'm not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth 
of a cannon. 

But of a thundering * Nol * point-blank from the 
mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I *m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to 
confess it ! 

So yon must grant my request, for yon are an ele- 
gant scholar. 

Haying the graces of speech, and skill in the tnm» 
ing of phrases.'' 
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Taking the hand of his friend^ who still was r^ 

Inctant and doubtful. 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, 

he added: 
^ Though I have spoken thns lightlj, yet deep is 

the feeling that prompts me ; 
Snrely you cannot refuse what I ask in the name 

of our friendship I " 
Then made answer John Alden: ^ The name of 

friendship is saored ; 
What you demand in that name, I hare not tiie 

power to deny you I " 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and mould- 
ing the gender. 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went 

on his errand* 



IIL 

THE lover's EBRAMD. 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 

his errand. 
Out of the street of the village, and into the paths 

of the forest, 
Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and rob> 

ins were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gar> 

dens of verdure. 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and 

freedom. 
All around him was calm, but within him commo- 

tion and conflict. 
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Lore oonteDding with friendship, and self with 

each generoQS impobe. 
To and fro in his fareatt hit thoughts were heaving 

and dashing, 
As in a foundering ship, with evexj roll of the 

vessel. 
Washes the bitter sea, the merciless soige of the 

ocean! 
^ Most I relinquish it all,*' he cried with a wild 

lamentation, — 
^Mnst I relinqoish it all, the joy, the hope, the il- 

losion ? 
Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wot^ 

shipped in silence ? 
Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and 

the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 

England ? 
Tndy the heart is deceitful, and oat of its depths 

of oormption 
Base, like an eThalation, the misty phantoms of 

passion; 
Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions 

of Satan* 
All is dear to me now ; I feel it, I see it dis- 
tinctly I 
This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me 

in anger, 
For I have followed too nnioh the heart's derirss 

and devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth Uindly, and impioos idols 

of BaaL 
This is the cross I must hear ; the sin and the 

swift retribution*" 
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So thiongh the Flymouth woods John Aldan 
went on his errand ; 

CroBsing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 
oyer pebble and shallow, 

Ghithering still, as he went, the May-flowers bloooi- 
ing around him, 

IVagrant, filling the air witfi a strai^ and won- 
derful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and oovered widi 
leaves in their slumber. 

** Puritan flowers," he said, ^and the type of P^ 
ritan maidens. 

Modest and simple and sweet, the Tery ^rpe of 
PrisciUal 

So I will take them to her ; to Priseilla the May- 
flower of Plymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift 
will I take them ; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they &de and 
wither and perish. 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the 
giver. 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went 
on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the 
ocean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comforiless 
breath of the east-wind ; 

Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 
meadow; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical 
voice of PrisoiUa 

the hundredth Psalm, die grand old Puri- 
tan <fci^^^m^ 
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Mqbio that Lather sang to the nored words of the 

Psaliiust, 
Full of the breath <rf the Lord, oooaoling and com- 

forting many. 
Then, aa he opened die door, he beheld the f oim 

of the maiden 
Seated beeide her wheel, and the earded wool like 

a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 

ravenoos spindle. 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 

wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her luf lay the well-wom psalm* 

book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the mnsio 

together, 
BonghJiewn, angntor notesi like stones in the wall 

of a oharohyard. 
Darkened and overhang by the ranning Tine of 

the verses. 
Sooh was the book frmn whose pages she sang the 

old Puritan anthem. 
She, the Paritan girl, m the solitude of the forest, 
Making the humble house and the modeet ^qparel 

of homespun 
Beantifnl with her beauty, and rioh with the 

wealth of her being I 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold 

and relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight 

and woe <rf his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes 

that had vanished. 
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All his life henoefoxih a dreaiy and tenantfewi 

mansion. 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, soRowfnl 

faces. 
Still he said to himself, and almost fieroely he 

said It, 
^^ Let not him that pntteth his hand to the plough 

look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare out through the flowers of 

life to its fountains. 
Though it pass o'er the grayes of the dead and 

the hearths of the living, 
It is the will of the Lord; and his meroy endurelh 

forever I '* 

So he entered the house : and the hum of the 

wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his step 

on the threshold, 
Bose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig* 

nal of welcome, 
Saying, ** I knew it was you, when I heard your 

step in the passage ; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing 

and spinning.*' 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought 

of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart 

of the maiden. 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers 

for an answer. 
Finding no words for his thought He remem^ 

bered that day in the winter. 
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After the fint greet enow, when he broke a peth 

from the Tilhige, 
Reeling end plnngbg along throng^ the drifts that 

enoombered the doorway, 
Stamping the mow from his feet as he entered the 

house, and Prisctlla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gaire him a seat 

by the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of 

her in the snow-storm* 
Had he but spoken then I perhaps not in Tain had 

bespoken; 
Now it was all too late; the golden moment had 

▼anishedl 
So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers 

for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and 

the beautifol Spring-time, 
Talked of their friends at home, and the Mayflower 

that sailed on the morrow. 
^ I have been thinking all day,** said gently the 

Puritan maiden, 
** Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 

hedge-rows of En^and, — 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all 

like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the scmg of the 

lark and the linnet. 
Seeing the Tillage street, and familiar faces of 

neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stopfung to gossip to» 

gether. 
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And, at the end of the street, the Tillage dundk, 

with the iTj 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the qniet gtaw 

in the ohnrchyaid* 
Kind are the people I lire with, and dear to wm 

my religion ; 
Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in 

Old England. 
Ton will say it is wrong, but I cannot fae^ it : I 

almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so loady 

and wretched." 

Theienpon answered the youth : ^ Indeed I do 

not condemn yon ; 
Stouter hearts than a woman's have quailed in this 

terrible wmter* 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger 

to lean on; 
So I have come to you now, with an offer aad 

proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true. Miles Standish tiie 

Captain of Plymouth I " 

Thus he delivered his message, the deztsroos 
writer of letters, — 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beau- 
tiful phrases. 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out 
like a school4M>y ; 

Even the Captain himself could hardly have 
it more bluntly. 
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Mule with amaiwnmt and sorrow, Priacilla the 
Puritan maiden 

Looked into Alden's £aee, her eyet dilated with 
wonder. 

Feeling his worda like a blow, that stunned her 
and rendered her speechless ; 

Till at length she eTclaimed, interrupting the om- 
inous silence : 

^If the great Captain of Plymouth is so Teiy eager 
to wed me. 

Why does he not come himsnlf, and take the tronUe 
to woo me? 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning I ** 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing 
tKft matters 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain 
was busy, — 

Had no time for such things ; ^-such things I the 
words grating harshly 

Fell on the ear of Prisoilla ; and swift as a flash 
she made answer : 

^ Has he no time for sueh things, as you caU it, 
before he is married. 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding? 

That is the way with you men ; you don't under- 
stand us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after think- 
ing of this one and that one. 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with 
another, 
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Then you make known joor desire, with ahrapt 

and sadden avowal, 
And are offended and hart, and indignant perhay, 

that a woman 
Does not respond at onoe to a love that she never 

sospected. 
Does not attain at a bound the height to which joo 

have been climbing. 
This is not right nor jnst : for sorely a woman's 

affection 
Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for<Hilydie 

asking. 
When one is traly in love, one not only says it, 

but shows it 
Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that 

he loved me. 
Even this Captain of yoors — who knows? — at 

last might have won me. 
Old and roogh as he is; bat now it never can 

happen*" 

Still John Alden went on, onheeding the words 
of Pnsoilla, 

Urging the sait of his friend, explaining, persoad* 
ing, expanding ; 

Spoke of his eoorage and skill, and of all his bat- 
ties in Flanders, 

How with the people of God he had chosen to suf- 
fer a£Biction ; 

How, in retam for his seal, they had made him 
Captain of Plymonth ; 

He was a gentleman bom, eoold traoe his pedigree 
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Bftck to Hugh StandiBh of Duxbnry Hall, in Lan- 

oashire, England, 
Wbo waa the son of Balph, and the grandwin of 

Thonton de Standiah ; 
Heir onto vast eatates, of which he waa basely de* 

franded. 
Still bore the &milj arms, and had for his crest 

acock argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the 

He was a man of honor, of noUe and generoos 

natore; 
Though he waa rough, he was kindly ; she knew 

how during the winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 

woman's; 
Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and 

headstrong, 
Stem as a soldier might be, but hearty, and pla- 

cable always. 
Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 

little of stature ; 
For he was great of heart, magnanimous, conrtfy, 

courageous; 
Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in Eng- 
land, 
Mij^t be happy and proud to be called the wife of 

Miles Standish I 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and 
eloquent language. 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the {vaise of 
OS rival. 
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Archlj the maiden smiled, and, witb eyes 

nmning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremalotis voioe, ^ Why don't yon 

for yourself, John?" 



IV. 

JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and be- 
wildered. 
Bushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by 

ihesearside; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his bead 

to the east-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and lerer 

within him* 
Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyplied 

splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of J<dm the 

Apostle, 
So, with its dondy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and 

sapphire. 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its tarrets iqK 

lifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who weae 

ured the city. 

^ Welcome, O wind of the East ! *' he eTctlaimed 
in his wild exultation, 
^ Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of 
the misty Atlantio I 

o W fields of dulse, and measoreleaB 
ows of sea^;ra8s. 
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Blowing o*er rocky wartM, and tfe grottos and 

gardens of ocean 1 
Lay thy oold, moist hand on my boning f orehead, 

and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever 

within me I '' 

Lake an awakened consoienoe, the sea was moan- 
ing and tossing. 

Beating remorseful and load the mntable sands of 
the se^^hore. 

Fierce in his sonl was the stroggle and tomolt of 
passions contending ; 

Lore triumphant and crowned, and friendship 
wounded and bleeding. 

Passionate cries of desire, and importunate plead- 
ings of duly I 

^ Is it my fault," he said, ^ that the maiden has 
chosen between us? 

Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that I am 
the victor ? *' 

Then within him there thundered a voice, like the 
voice of the Prophet : 

«« It hath displeased the Lord I "* — and he though 
of David*s transgression, 

Bathsheba*s beautiful face, and his friend in the 
front of the battle I 

Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and 
self-condemnation. 

Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the 
deepest contrition : 

^It hath displeased the Lord! It is the tempta- 
tion of Satan I "* 
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nGftiur Us head, lie looked at tlw 

aal bdi^ there 
Dinlj' the Jmliwij fonii of the Mejfkywer ridia^ 

St andior. 
Becked en the ning tide, and leedy to aail oa the 



Hevd the Toieee of men tiuoo^ the mist, the 

tie of iMwdige 
Thrown en Ae deaths shoots of the mete, 

the sulonT «" Ay, ay. Sir!** 
Clear and disdnciy but not load, in the dripping 

air of die twili^it. 
Stin for n moment he stood, and listened, and 

stared at the vessel. 
Then nent hnriedfy on, as one who, seeing a 



Stops, then qniAens his paee, and follows the 



^Yes,itisplain tome now,** he mmiiired ; ^the 

hand of the Lord is 
Lending see oat of the land of darkness, the bond* 

age of ORor, 
Thfoogh the sen. that shall lift the walls of its wn- 



Hiding me, cntting me off, from the emel thoQghts 

that pnrme me. 
B^Msk win I go o*er the oeean,this dreaiy bnd will 



Her whom I may not loire, and him whom my 

heart has offended* 
Better to be in my grmTS in the green old ehmdft* 

yard in England, 
Close hj my mother*s side, and among tiie dost of 

my kindred; 
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Better be dead and forgotten, than liying in ahame 

and dishonor; 
Saored and aaf e and nnaeen, in the dark of the 

narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a boried jewel 

that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dost, in the chambers 

of silence and darkness, — 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal 

hereafter I" 

Thus as he spake, he tamed, in the strength of 

his strong resolntion, 
Learing behind him the shore, and harried along 

in the twilight, 
Throogh the congenial g^m of the forest silent 

and sombre. 
Till he beheld the lights in the seven hoases of 

Flymoath, 
Shining like scTcn stars in the dask and mist of 

the CTening. 
Soon he entered his door, and foand the redoabt^ 

ble Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages 

of C»8ar, 
lighting some great campaign in Hainaolt or Bra- 
bant or Flanders. 
^Long have yoa been on yoor errand,** he said 

with a cheery demeanor. 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears 

not the issae* 
^Not far off is the hoose, although the woods are 

between as; 
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Bat 700 have lingered so long, ihal while 70a W( 

going and ooming 
I have f ooght ten batUee and sacked and demdU 

ished a city. 
Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all thai 

has happened*" 



Then John Alden spake, and related the 

drooB adventare. 
From beginning to end, minutely, just as it hap- 
pened; 
How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped 

in his oourtship. 
Only smoothing a litde, and softening down her 

refosaL 
Bnt when he came at length to the words Priscilla 

had spoken. 
Words so tender and omel: ^Why don^t yon 

speak for yonrsell, John? " 
Up leaped the Captain of Plymooth, and stamped 

on the floor, till his armor 
Clanged on the wall, where it hong, with a soond 

of sinister omen. 
All his pent^p wrath burst forth in a sodden «z- 

plosion, 
£*en as a hand-grenade, that scatters destmetiaBi 

around it. 
Wildly he shouted, and loud : ^ John Alden I yim 

have betrayed me I 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend I have snpplaaftsd, 

defrauded, betrayed me I 
One of my ancestors ran his sword tiuoo^ tiie 

heart of Wat Tyler ; 
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Wbo shaD preTent me from nmning my own 

through the heart of a traitor ? 
Yomrs is the gieatcir treaaon, for jom is a treason 

to friendship I 
You, who lived under my roof, whom I eherished 

and loved as a brother ; 
Yon, who have fed at my board, and dmnk at my 

oup, to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my honor, my thoughts the most 

sacred and secret, — 
You too, Brutus I ah woe to the name of friend- 

ship hereafter I 
Brutus was C»sar*s friend, and you were mine, but 

henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and im* 

placable hatred I *' 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode 

about in the chamber. 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were 

the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at 

the doorway. 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent 

importance. 
Humors of danger and war and hostile incursi<ms 

of Indians 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without 

further question or parley. 
Took from the nafl on the wall his sword with its 

scabbard of iron. 
Budded the belt round his waist, and, frowning 

fiercely, departed* 
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Alden was left alone. He heard the dank of tiie 

scabbard 
Orowing fainter and fainter, and dying awaj m 

the distance. 
Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into 

the darkness, 
Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, thai was hoi 

with the insult, 
Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding hia 

hands as in childhood. 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father wlio 

seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful 

away to the council. 
Found it already assembled, impatiently watting 

his coming; 
Men in the middle of life, anstere and grave ia 

deportment. 
Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to 

heaven. 
Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth. 
God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat 

for this planting. 
Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a 

nation ; 
So say the chronicles old, and such is the &ith of 

the people I 
Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude 

stem and defiant, 
Naked down to the waist, and grim and f oooioos 

in aspect ; 
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While on the table before them wae lying unopened 

a Bible, 
Ponderous, bound in leather, braes-etudded^ printed 

in Holland, 
And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake 

glittered. 
Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a ngnal and 

ohaUenge of warfare. 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 

tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and 

heard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message 

and menace. 
Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, 

objecting ; 
One Toioe only for peace, and that the voice of the 

Elder, 
Judging it wise and well that some at least were 

converted. 
Bather than any were slain, for this was but Chris- 

tian behavior I 
Then out spake Miles Standish, the stalwart Cap> 

tain of Plymouth, 
Muttering deep in his throat, for his voice was 

husky with anger, 
^ What I do you mean to make war with milk and 

the water of roses? 
Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitser 

planted 
There on the roof of the chnroh, or is it to shoot 

red devils? 
Truly the only tongue that is understood by a sav- 
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Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from tlw 

mouth of the cannon I " 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent EUcr 

of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amased and alarmed at this ii refe i e u t 

language : 
^ Not so thought St. Paul, nor yet the other Apos- 
tles ; 
Not from the cannon's mouth were the tongues of 

fire they spake with I " 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 
Who had advanced to the taUe, and thus oontiniipd 

discoursing : 
^* Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it 

pertaineth. 
War is a terrible trade ; but in the caose that is 

righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I answer 

the challenge I '* 

Then from the rattlesnake's skin, witb a soddai, 

contemptuous gesture. 
Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder 

and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to tibe 

savage, 
Saying, in Plundering tones : *^ Here, take it I this 

is your answer I ** 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening 

savage. 
Bearing the serpent's skin, and seeming himself 

like a serpent, 
Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths 

of the forest 
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V. 
THS SAILINO OP THB MATTLOWSB. 

Just in the grmy of tbe dawn, m the miste nproM 

from tbo meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the slombering 

Tillage of HymouUi ; 
Clanging and olioking of arms, and the order im- 

peratiTe, "" Forward I " 
Given in tone suppressed, a trtmp of feet, and 

then silenoe. 
Figures ten, in the misti marched slowly out of the 

Tillage* 
Standish the stalwart it was, with ei^t of his val- 
orous army. 
Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of 

the white men. 
Northward marching to quell the sudden reTolt of 

the saTSge. 
Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men 

of King DaTid ; 
Giants in heart they were, who belioTed in God 

and the Bible, — 
Ay, who belioTod in the smiting of Midianites and 

Philistines, 
OTor them gleamed fisr off the crimson banners of 

morning ; 
Under them loud on the sands, the serried biUows, 

advancing. 
Fired along the line, and in regular order re> 
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"Ubxij a mile had thej marched, when at lengtii 

the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its deep, and arose, intent on its 

manifold labors. 
Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the smoke 

from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadfly 

eastward; 
Men came forth from the doors, and paosed and 

talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was hlowii^ 

fair for the Mayflower ; 
Talked of their Captain's departore, and all the 

dangers that menaced. 
He being gone, the town, and what should be done 

in his absence. 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 

women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 

household. 
Oat of the sea rose the son, and the billows re> 

joioed at his coming ; 
Beaatifal were his feet on the porple tops of the 

mountains; 
Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at 

anchor, 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the stonna 

of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flap- 
ping her canvas. 
Bent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 

of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 
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Darted a puff of smoke, and floated aeawaid ; anon 

rang 
Load over field and foreet the cannon's roar, and 

the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 

departure I 
Ah I but with loader echoes refdied the hearts of 

the people! 
Meekly, in Toioes sabdned, the chapter was read 

from the BiUe, 
Meekly the prayer was began, bat ended in fervent 

entreaty! 
Then from their hoases in haste came forth the 

Pilgrims of Plymoath, 
Men and women and children, all harrying down 

to the seapshore. 
Eager, with tearfol eyes, to say farewell to the 

Mayflower, 
HcHneward bound o'er the sea, and leaving them 

here in the desert 

Foremost among them was Alden* AH night he 

had lain withoot slumber. 
Taming and tossing about in the heat and unrest 

of his fever. 
He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late 

from the council. 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and 

murmur. 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it 

sounded like swearing. 
Onoe he had come to the bed, and stood there a 

moment in silence; 
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Then he had turned away, and said : ^ I will nol 

awake him; 
Let him sleep on, it is beet ; for what is the nae of 

more talking I " 
Then he extinguished the li^^t, and thiew hiuMlf 

down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the fafeak 

of the morning, — 
Covered himself with the doak he had worn in his 

campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his hiyooao, ready for 

action. 
But with the dawn he arose ; in the twili{^ Alden 

beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of Us 

armor. 
Buckle about his waist his trusty Uade of I>a- 

masous. 
Take from the comer his musket, and so stride o«t 

of the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and 

yearned to embrace him. 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imphmng for 

pardon; 
All the old friendship came back, with its tender 

and grateful emotions ; 
But his pride overmastered the nobler nature 

within him, — 
Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning 

fire of the insult. 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but 

spake not, 
Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and 

he spake not I 
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Thai he arose from his bed, and heard what the 

people were saying. 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and 

Richard and Gilbert, 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading 

of Scripture, 
And, with the others, in haste went hnnying down 

to the sea-shore, 
Down to the Plymouth Book, that had been to their 

feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — the oomer^toiie of a 

nation I 

There with his boat was the Master, abeady a 

little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift 

to the eastward. 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odor of 

ooean about him. 
Speaking with this one and that, and oramming let- 
ters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled 

together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly 

bewildered* 
Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed 

on the gunwale. 
One still firm on the rock, and talking at times 

with the sailors. 
Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager 

for starting. 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his 

anguish. 
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Thinking to fly from ile§pair, that swifter than ked 

b or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the aea the ^ttoet that would 

rise and pnrsae him. 
Bnt as he gazed on the crowd, be beheld the fom 

of Priscilla 
Standing dejected among Uiem, nnoonacioas of all 

that was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes npon his, as if she diTined his 

intention. 
Fixed wi& a look so sad, so reproachful, imjAacin^ 

and patient, 
That with a sodden reralsion his heart recoiled 

from its purpose, 
As from the verge of a crag, where one step move 

is destruction. 
Strange is the heart of man, with its qoidc, my*. 

terions instincts I 
Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated an 



Wherenpon torn, as on hinges, the gates of the 

wall adamantine 1 
** Here I remain I " he exclaimed, as he looked at 

the heavens above him. 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had soattcoed tlie 

mist and the Tnn/jnam, 

Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was stagger 

ing headlong. 
** Tender snow-white dood* tliat floats in the etiwr 

above me, 
Seems like a hand that is pcnnting and beckonii^ 

over the ocean. 
There is another hand, that is not so speotnl and 

gbost-like. 
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Holdiiig me, drmwing me beck, end deeping mine 

for protection. 
Fleet, O hand of doad, end Tenieh away in the 

ether I 
BoU thyself ap like a fiet, to threaten and dannt 

me ; I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of 

evil I 
There is no land eosaored, noair lo pore end so 

wholesome, 
As is the air she breathes, end the soil that is 

pressed by her footstepe. 
Here for her salw will I stay, and like an inTisiUe 

presence 
Hover aroond her forever, protecting, supporting 

her weakness; 
Tee! as my foot was the first that stepped on this 

rock at the landing. 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the bet 

at the leaving I '* 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified 

air and important. 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide end the wind 

and the weather. 
Walked about on the sands, and the people crowded 

around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful 

remembrance* 
Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were grasp- 

ing a tiller. 
Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to 

his 
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Glad in Us heart to get rid of all this worj 

flurry, 
OLid to be gone from a land of sand and A 

and sorrow, 
Short allowance of Tictoal, and plenty of nodnn^ 

but Grospell 
Lost in the sound of the oars was the last hanwA 

of the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and trae t not one went back in 

the Mayflower! 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to 

this ploughing I 

Soon were heard on board the shoots and songs 

of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the pon- 

derous anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to tibs 



Blowing steady and strong; and the Mayflower 

sailed from the harbor. 
Bounded the point of the Ghimet, and leaving £sr 

to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the Fint 

Encounter, 
Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for Iks 

open Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea, and the swdUng 

hearts of the Pilgrims* 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail 
of the vessel. 
Much endeared to them all, as something living 
and human; 



f 
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TheBy as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a 

Tision prophetic. 
Baring his hoaiy head^ the esoellent Elder of 

Plymoath 
Said, **Let as pray! ** and thej prayed, and 

thanked the Lord and took oomaga 
Monmfully sobbed the wa^es at the base of tlie 

rock, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of 

death, and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the 

prayer that they uttered. 
San*illamined and white, on the eastern verge of 

the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marUe slab in 

a graveyard; 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 
Lol as they tomed to depart, they saw the form of 



Watching them from the hiU ; but while they spake 
with each other. 

Pointing with ootstretched hands, and saying, 
''Look!*' he had vanished. 

So Ihey returned to their homes ; but Alden lin- 
gered a little, 

WfMiiy alone on the shore, and watching tlM> wash 
of the biUows 

Boond the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 
flash of th^ sonshine. 

Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the 
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VL 
PBI8CILLA. 

Thus for a while he stood, and moBed faj the 

of the ocean. 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Pria> 

cilia; 
And as if thought had the power to draw to itBd£« 

like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by sabtile laws of its aa» 

tore, 
Lo I as he turned to depart, Prisdlla was 

beside ^*"t 



** Are yon so mnoh offended, you will not 

to me ? " said she. 
^ Am I so mnoh to blame, that yesterday, 

yon were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, inpokiTS 

and wayward. 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, f oigetfol per> 

haps of decorum ? 
Certainly yon can forgive me for speaking so 

frankly, for saying 
What I oug^t not to have said, yet now I ean 

never unsay it ; 
For there are moments in life, when the heart ia 

BO full of emotion. 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its deplka 

like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overAowa, and Hs 

secret, 
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Spilt on the gromid like water, can never be gath- 
ered together. 

Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak 
of Miles Standish, 

Praising his virtaes, transforming his very defects 
into virtaes, 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his 
fighting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting alone you oonld win the heart of 
a woman. 

Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalt- 
ing your hero. 

Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible im- 
pulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the 
friendship between us. 

Which is too true and too saored to be so easily 
broken!" 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the 
friend of Miles Standish : 

^I was not angxy with you, with myself alone I 
was angry, 

Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in 
my keeping." 

^ No ! " interrupted the maiden, with answer 
prompt and decisive ; 

""No; you were angry with me, for speaking so 
frankly and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of 
a woman 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a j^iost 
that is speechless, 

mi some questioning voice dissolves the spell of 
its silence. 
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Hence is the inner life of wo many safferiag 

women 
Sunless and silent and deep^ like subterrmiieaa 

riyers 
Banning through cayems of darknpisai unheaidv 

unseen, and unfruitful. 
Chafing their channels of stone, with endhss and 

profitless munnurs.'* 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the yooog 

the loyer of women : 
^ Heaven forbid it, PrisciUa ; and truly they 

to me always 
More like the beautiful riyers that wateed tiba 

garden of Eden, 
More like the river Euphrates, throng^ desetta of 

Havilah flowing. 
Filling the land with delight, and memories a w wi 

of the garden I " 
^ Ah, by these words, I can see," again interrupted 

the maiden, 
^ How very little you prise me, or care for wliat I 

am saying. 
When from the depths of my heart, in pain aad 

with secret misgiving. 
Frankly I speak to you, asking for ^mpaligr oaHf 

and kindness. 
Straightway yon take up my words, that are plaim 

and direct and in eaniest. 
Turn them away from their meaning, and 

with flattering phrases. 
This is not right, is not just, is not true to the 

that is in you ; 
For I know and esteem you, and feel that yoor 

nature is noble, 
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mine up to a higher, a more ethereal leveL 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it per- 
haps the more keenly 

If you say aught that implies I am only as one 
among many, 

If you make use of those common and complimen- 
tary phrases 

Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking 
with women, 

But which women reject as insipid, if not as in« 
suiting." 



Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and 
looked at Priscilla, 

Thinking he never had seen her more fair, more 
divine in her beauty. 

He who but yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause 
of another, 

Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in 
vain for an answer. 

So the maiden went on, and little divined or im^ 
agined 

What was at work in his heart, that made him so 
awkward and speechless. 

^ Let us, then, be what we axe, and speak what 
we think, and in all things 

Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the sacred pro- 
fessions of friendship. 

It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to de- 
clare it: 

I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak 
with you always. 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little afbonted 
to hear you 
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Urge me to marry your frie&d, tfaouj^ lie w«n tibe 

Captain Miles Standiah. 
For I must tell you the truth : mueh more to aae ia 

your friendahip 
Than all the love he oould give, were he twice the 

hero you think him." 
Then she extended her hand^ and Alden, 

eagerly grasped it, 
Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were 

and bleeding so sorely, 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he 

with a voice full of feeling : 
** Yes, we must ever be friends ; and of all 

offer you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, tlie 

and dearest I '* 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of 

the Mayflower, 
Dbtant, but still in sight, and sinking below the 

horison. 
Homeward together they walked^ with a 

indefinite feeling. 
That all the rest had departed and left tiiem 

in the desert 
But, as they went throng^ the fields in the Messing 

and smile of the sunshine, 
Lighter grew their hearts, and Priseilla said wy 

archly: 
^Now that our terrible C^ytain has gone in porsait 

of the Indians, 
Where he is luqypier far than he would be 

maiM^lng ^ household. 
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Toa mmj ipedk boldly, and teU me of all that 

luq>peiiod between you, 
Wben you retnned laat night, and said liow nn- 

gratefnl yoa found me.'* 
Thereopon anawexed John Alden, and told her the 

whole of the story, — 
Told her hie own despair, and the direfnl wrath of 

Miles Standiah. 
Whereat the maiden smiled, and smd between 

langhing and earnest, 
^ He is a little ehimney, and heated hot in a mo- 
ment I" 
But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how he 

had suffered, — 
How he had even determined to sail that day in 

the Mayflower, 
And had remained for her sake, on ^^^^wg the 

dangers that threatened, *~ 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a 

Altering aooent, 
^ Tmly I thank yoa for this : how good yon hate 

been to me always t ** 

Thus, as a pilgrim doTont, who toward Jeru- 
salem journeys. 

Taking three steps in advance, and one rehidantly 
backward. 

Urged by importunate aeal, and withheld by pangs 
of contrition $ 

Slowly but steadify onward, receding yet erer ad* 
Tanoing, 

1. Wmmht 
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Joameyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land of 

his longings, 
Uxged by the f error of lore, and withheld by re> 

momef al misgiyings. 



VIL 

THX MABCH OF MILE8 8TAKBI8H. 

Meanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was 

ing steadily northward. 
Winding throagh forest and swamp, and along tka 

trend of tihe searshore, 
All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of Us 

anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the splp hur oi M 

odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all tha 

scents of the forest. 
Silent and moody he went, and much he rs To l fe d 

his discomfort ; 
He who was used to success, and to easy rk 

always. 
Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to 

by a maiden. 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend 

whom most he had trusted t 
Abl 'twas too much to be borne, and he frellsd 

and chafed in his armor I 

"*! alone am to blame,'* he muttered, **for mias 
was the folly. 
What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and 
gray in the harness. 
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Used to the oamp and its ways, to do with the 

wooing of maidens ? 
'T was but a dream, — let it pass, — let it vanish 

like so many others I 
What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and 

is worthless ; 
Oat of my heart will I pluck it, and throw it 

away, and henceforward 
Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of 

dangersi" 
Thus he revolved in his mind his sony defeat and 

discomfort, 
While he was marohing by day or lying at night in 

the forest. 
Looking up at the trees, and the constellations be- 
yond them* 

After a three days* "m^^^^ he came to an Tn<^i^ 
encampment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea 
and the forest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and warriors, horrid 
with war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking to- 
gether ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden ap- 
proach of the white men. 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre 
and musket. 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from 
among them advancing. 

Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs 
as a present ; 
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Friendship was in their looks, but in their 

there was hatred. 
Brayes of the tribe were these, and brotlien, gi- 
gantic in stature. 
Huge as Goliath of Oath, or the terrible Qg, ki^ 

of Bashan; 
One was Peoksoot named, and the oAer was called 

Wattawamat. 
Boond their neob were sospended theb kniTea in 

scabbards of wampum. 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp 

as a needle. 
Other arms had they none, for thej were eimniag 

and crafty. 
"^Welcome, English!" thej said,— these woi^ 

they had learned from the traders 
ToQching at times on the ooast, to barter wmd 

chaffer for peltries. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parley 

with Standish, 
Through his guide and i nt e rpret e r, Hobomok, 

friend of the white man. 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mosdy llor 

muskets and powder. 
Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with 

the plague, in his cellars, 
Beady to be let loose, and destroy his brother the 

redmani 
But when Standish refused, and said he would give 

them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast 

and to bluster. 
Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front 

of the other. 
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And, with a lofiy demeanor, thus Tanntinglj spake 

to the Captain : 
^ Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of 

the Captain, 
Angry is he in his heart; bat the heart of the 

brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight He was not bom of a 

woman. 
But on a mountain at night, from an oak-tree riven 

by lightning. 
Forth he sprang at a bonnd, with all his weapons 

about him. 
Shooting, * Who is there here to fight with the 

brave Wattawamat ? ' " 
Then he nnsheathed his knife, and, whetting the 

blade on his left hand. 
Held it aloft and displayed a woman's face <m the 

handle; 
Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister 

meaning: 
^I have another at home, with tihe faoe of a man 

on the handle; 
By and by they shall many; and there will be 

plenty of children I '' 

Then stood Peoksaot forth, self -vaunting, insult- 

mg Miles Standish : 
While with his fingers he patted the knife that 

hung at his bosom. 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it 

back, as he muttered, 
** By and by it shall see ; it shall eat ; ah, ha! but 

shall speak not I 
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This is the miglity Captain the white men hsfv 

sent to destroy ns I 
He is a litde man ; let him go and woik with tlae 

women I '' 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the &oes and 

figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 

the f <»eBt| 
Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on thor 

bow-stringSy 
Drawing about him still closer and doeer the net 

of their ambush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled aad 

treated them smoothly; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the 

days of the fathers. 
But when he heard their defianne, the boast, the 

taunt, and the insuhi 
All the hot Uood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of 

Thurston de Standish, 
Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the 

veins of his temples. 
Headlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching 

his knife from its scabbard. 
Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling baekwaid, 

the savage 
Fell with his face to the shy, and a fiendliks fieiee- 

ness upon it. 
Straight there arose from the forest the awfol 

sound of the war-whoop, 
And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind 

of December, 
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Swift and sodden and keen eame a flight of 

feathery arrows. 
Tlien eame a olond of smoke, and oat of the okmd 

came the liff htnini?. 
Ont of the lightning thnnder ; and death nnsoen 

tan before it 
Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp 

^m<l in thicket, 

HoUy pursoed and beset ; but their sachem, the 

brave Wattawamat, 
Fled not; he was dead. Unswerring and swift 

had a ballet 
Passed throogh his brain, and he feD with both 

hands elatohing the greensward. 
Seeming in death to hold back from his foe the 

land of Wf fathers. 

There on the flowers of the meadow the warriota 

lay, and above them. 
Silent, with folded arms, stood Hobomok, friend 

of the white man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart 

Captain of Plymoath : — 
^ Peeksoot bra gged very load, of his ooorage. Us 

strength, and his statare, — 
Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little 

man ; bat I see now 
Big enoagh have yoa been to lay him qwecUess 

b^ore yoa I " 

Thas the first battle was f oaght and won by the 
stalwart Miles StandisL 
When the tidings thereof were broag^t to the vil- 
lage of Plymoath, 
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And BB a trophy of war the head of the himve 

Wattawamat 
Scowled from the roof of the f ort| which at onee 

was a church and a f oxtress, 
AU who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lordy 

and took courage. 
Only PrisciUa averted her face from this spectre 

of terror, 
Thanking God in her heart that she had not 

ried Miles Standish ; 
Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, wming heme 

hishattles, 
He should lay Alftim to her hand, as the Dciae aad 

reward of his valor. 



vm. 

THE SFDINING^WHKEL. 

Month after month passed away, and in Aotomn 

the ships of the merehants 
Game with kindred and friends, with cattle and 

com for the Pilgrims. 
All in the village was peace ; the men were intent 

on their labors. 
Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot 

and with merestead. 
Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the 

grass in the meadows, 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer 

in the forest. 
All in the village was peace ; but at timss the 

rumor of warfare 
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FUled the »ir with alArm, and the apprehensum of 

dAoger. 
BrmTely the ttalwmrt Stuuliih was tooaring the 

land with hia foroea, 
Waadng Taliaat in fl^ and defeating the alien 

armies, 
Till his name had beoome a sound of fear to the 



Anger was still in his heart, but at times the Fe> 

morse and contrition 
Whioh in all noUe natures socoeed the passionate 

outbreak, 
Came li^^ a rising tide* that enooonters the rush 

of a riTor, 
Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter 

and brackish* 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a new 



Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the 

firs of the forest 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was 

coTcred with rushes ; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes 

were of paper. 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain were 

exclude. 
There too he dug a well, and around it planted an 

orchard: 
Still may be seen to this day some trace of the 

well and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, sais and 

secure from annoyance. 
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Baghom, the snow-white bull, that had £allei& to 

Alden's allotment 
In the division of cattle, might mminate in the 

night-time 
Over the pastores he cropped, made fragnuit bj 

sweet pennytoyaL 

Oft when his labor was finished, with eager feet 

would the dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran through the woods to 

the house of Priseilla, 
Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions cf 

fancy, 
Pleasure dii^^nised as duty, and love in the aeai- 

blanoe of friendship. 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the 

walls of his dwelling ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil 

of his garden ; 
Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Kbie 

on Sunday 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described 

in the Proverbs, — 
How the heart of her husband doth sa^y trust in 

her always. 
How all the days of her life she will do him good, 

and not evil. 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and woik- 

eth with gladness. 
How she layeth her hand to the spindle and hold- 

eth the distaff. 
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How she it not afraid of the now for henelf or 
her hooBehold, 

Knowing her hooaehold are olothed with the scar- 
let cloth of her weaving I 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the 

Aatumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 

dexterous fingers, 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of his 

life and his fortune, 
After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound 

of the spindle. 
^ Truly, Prisoilla,'' he said, ^ when I see you spin> 

ning and spinning, 
Nerer idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful 

of others. 
Suddenly you are transformed, are viubly changed 

in a moment ; 
Ton are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Bean* 

tifnl Spinner." 
Here the light foot on the treadle grew swifter and 

swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped 

short in her fingers ; 
While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mis* 

chief, continued: 
^Ton are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 

queen of Helvetia ; 
She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 

Southampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o*er valley and 

meadow and mountain. 
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Erer was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed 

to her saddle. 
She was so thrifty and good, that her name paaed 

into a proverb. 
So shall it be with your own, idien the spinnagh. 

wheel shall no longer 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its ^aaa> 

bers with mosio. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it 

was in their childhood. 
Praising the good old times, and the days of Pria- 

oilla the spinner t " 
Straight nprose from her wheel the beantifal Pari- 

tan maiden. 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him 

whose praise was the sweetest, 
Drew from the reel on the taUe a snowy skein of 

her spinning. 
Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the fiafttering 

phrases of Alden : 
^ Come, you must not be idle ; if I am a pattocB 

for housewives. 
Show yourself equally worthy of being the modal 

of husbands. 
Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, 

ready for knitting; 
Then wholmows but hereafter, when fashions have 

changed and the manners. 
Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times 

of John Alden I *' 
Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on hia 

hands die adjusted. 
He sitdng awkwardly tiiere, with hia arms ex- 
tended before him. 
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She itanding gnoefol, ereot, and winding the 

tiuead fromhiB fingers, 
Sometiniee ^KLlitig i^ litUe hie ohuniy ***^****f* of 

holding, 
Sometimee toaching hie hende, as she disentMglwi 

expertly 
Twist or knot in the jam, onawaies — for how 

ooold she help it?— 
Sending eleotrioal thrills throng^ ereiy nenre in 

his body. 

Lol in the midst of this soene* a fareathless 

messenger entered. 
Bringing in harry and heat the terriUe news from 

the village. 
Tes ; M U^ Standish was dead I ^~ an TtuiS^» imij 

broQght them the tidings, «- 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front 

of the battle, 
Into an ambnsh begoiled, out off with the whole of 

hisforoes; 
All the town wonld be burned, and all the people 

be murdered I 
Snoh were the tidings of evil that burst on the 

hearts of the hearers. 
Silent and statae-like stood Prisoilla, her faoe look- 
ing backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her anns uplifted 

in horror; 
But John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the 

arrow 
Piercing the heart of his friend had stroek his own, 

uxkA had ffuitd ^f pd 
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Onoe and forever the bonds that held him boaid 

as a captive 
Wild with ezoeBs of aenaation^ the awfol del^;fat of 

hiB freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regieti nneonedoos of vhaft 

he was doing. 
Clasped, almost with a groan, the motioalMi f om 

of Prisdlla, 
Pressing her close to his hearti as f arever his own^ 

and ezdaiming: 
'^Those whom the Lord hath united, let no 

pat them asonder I " 



Even as rivnlets twain, from distant and 

sooioes, 
R ftiw nir each other afar* as thev lean from the roeha. 

and porsning 
Each one its devious path, hot drawing nearer and 

nearer, 
Bnsh together at last, at their trysting-plaee in the 

forest; 
So these lives that had ran thns fur in separate 

Coming in sight of each other, then swernng and 

flowing asunder, 
Parted bjr barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 

nearer, 
Bashed together at last, and one was lost in the 

other. 
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THK WRDDINO>DAT. 

Forth from the cnrtatn of ckmdBi from the tent 

of purple and soariet, 
Inoed the tun, the great High-Priest, in hiB gar> 

ments resplendent. 
Holiness nnto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 

forehead, 
Sound the hem of his robe the golden bells and 

pomegranates. 
Blessing the world he came, and the bars of rmpat 

beneath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his 

feet was a laver t 

This was the wedding mom of PriscQla the 

Pnritan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and 

Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood 

like the Law and the Gospel, 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the 

blessing of beaten. 
Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of Rnth 

and of Boas. 
Softly the yooth and the maiden repeated the 

words of betrothal. 
Taking each other for hnsband and wife in the 

Magistrate's presence. 
After the Puritan way, and the landaMe castom of 

HoUand. 
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Feryently then, and deraatly, the ezoeUent 

of Plymouth 
Frayed for the hearth and the home, that 

founded that day in affection. 
Speaking of life and of death, and imfdoring Di 

benedictions. 



Lol when the service was ended, a foim ap* 

peared on the threshold, 
Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sovrowfol 

figurel 
Why does the bridegroom start and stare at tka 

strange apparition ? 
Why does the bride torn pale, and hide her fMa 

on his shoulder? 
Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral ilfaiflioii? 
Is it a ghost from the grave, that has oone to 

forbid the betrothal ? 
Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninTited, 

unwelcomed; 
Oyer its clouded eyes there had passed at times aa 

expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart 

hidden beneath them. 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the 

rain-doud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the son by 

its brightness. 
Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lipa,bot 

was silent, 
As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intsB* 

tion. 
But when were ended the troth and the prayer and 

the last benediction. 
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Into the room it strode, and the people beheld 

with amaiement 
Bodily there in hie armor Miles Standish, the 

Captain of Plynumth I 
Grasping the bridegroom's hand, he said with eoMK 

tion, ^ Forgive me I 
I have been angry and hnrt, — too long have I 

cherished the feeling ; 
I have been omel and hard, bat now, thank Godt 

it is ended. 
Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the rrais 

of Hugh Standish, 
SensitiTe, swift to resent, hot as swift in atoning 

for error. 
Never so mnoh as now was Miles Standish the 

friend of John Alden/' 
Thereupon answered the bridegroom : ^ Let all be 

forgotten between ns, — 
All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall 

grow older and dearer I *' 
Then the Captain advanoed, and, bowing, sainted 

Prisoilla, 
Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned 

gentry in England, 
Something of oamp and of eoort, of town and of 

oonntry, commingled. 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly land* 

ing her husband* 
Then he said with a smile : ** I should have remem- 
bered the adage, — 
If you would be well serred, you must serve your- 
self ; and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season 

of Christmas I '* 
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Great was the people's ainaiemflnt» and 

yet their rejoicing. 
Thus to behold onoe more the sonbiniit £bi08 ciC 

their Captain, 
Whom they had mourned as dead ; and tliej gatl^ 

ered and crowded about him. 
Eager to see him and hear him, forgetfiil of 

and of bridegroom, 
Qaestioning, answering, laughing, and eaoh 

mpting the other, 
Till the good Captain declared, being qnile 

powered and bewildered. 
He had rather by far break into an Indiaa 

campment, 
Than come again to a wedding to whidi he 

not becm invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 

with the bride at the doorway. 
Breathing the perfomed air of that warm and 

beantifal morning* 
Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and and 

in the sunshine, 
Lay extended before them the land of toil and 

privation ; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barven 

waste of the sea-shore, 
There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and 

the meadows; 
But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as tlie 

Ghirden of Eden, 
Filled with the presence of Gbd, whose voice 

the sound of the ocean* 
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Soon WIS their viskm distarbed by the noise and 

stir of depATtore, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient 

of longer dehtying, 
Eaeh with hb plan for the day, and the woric that 

was left "*Hwmpliited- 
Then from a stall near at hand, •'"H eocclamations 

of wonder, 
Alden the thooghtfol, the oarefol, so h^py, so 

prond of Priscilla, 
Brought oat his snow«white boll, obeying the hand 

of its master. 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 

nostrils, 
CoTered with crimson doth, and a ooshion placed 

for a saddle. 
She shonld not walk, he said, through the dost and 

heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a qneen, not plod along 

like a peasant* 
Somewhat alanned at first, bat reassured by the 

others. 
Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the 

hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla monnted her 

palfrey. 
^ Nothing is wanting now,'* he said with a smile, 

» but the distaff ; 
Then yon would be in truth my queen, my beanti- 

ful Bertha!'' 



if ai 
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Onward the bridal prooeasion now moml to 

their new habitation, 
Happy hnsband and wife, and friends co n T eiain g 

together. 
Pleasantly murmnred the brook, aa they enwaed 

the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed, like a drram 

of love through its bosom. 
Tremulous, floating in air, o*er the depths of tlia 

azure abysses. 
Down through the golden leaves the son was poor* 

ing his splendors. 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from brinches 

above them suspended. 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of iSbm 

pine and the fir-tree. 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in ihrn 

valley of EschoL 
like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalliiig 

Bebeocaand Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beaotifail 

always. 
Love immortal and young in the endless snocasrina 

of lovers. 
So through the Plymouth woods passed coward 

the bridal procession. 



NOTES 



L EVAKOELIMS. 
Fkge 2a Itfl lo « TaU of Ltm m Aeodit^ ham tf IW 

[Ib tlw Mrliait raeotds AMdia it ealM Cadia; afterwwdi 
it WBi mIM Afeadi% AooadiAy or L'Aoulie. The naoM it 
probably a Frenoh adaptatioe of m word oominoo among tba 
Miftmao Tndiana, sigiiifjriiig plaea or regioo, and luwd at aa 
affix to other worda to iodicate the plaee where variooa 
thinga, aiieh aa eraaherriea, eela, aeali, were f ouad is abo^ 
daaoe. The Freoeh tamed thia Indian tenn into Cadie or 
Aeadie; the Engliah into Qnoddy, in wiueh form it fennuaa 
when applied to the Qnoddy TimIUi»«^ |o Qnoddy Head, the 
laat point of the United SUtea next to Aeadiay and in the 
com p ound Pkwamaqooddy, or Polloek-Groond.] 

Page 27. iMckjf wot k$ wkp /amd thai tUmt m ikt neti of 

^ If the e jea of one of the jonng of n awaUow be pvt oott 
the mother bird will bring fitna the tea ehote a little atoae» 
which will immediately reatore ita eight; fortaaate b the 
person who flada thia little atone in the neat, for it ia a mt- 
laeoloaa lamedy.** Ploqnet» CoalM Popwlevw, qaoted by 
Wright* LiUntwt md Svptr$titipm» of En^flamd m At Mid- 
dUAgm^LiaS. 

Fkge28. ^Sm$km€^ SamtSmUdm*'Mm$ktcaiUd. 



muwtuamupm 

hi Wmbt. l ul 



FigeSd. FlaAtdUkeapUmo-irmUkP^niamadcmedwiik 



See fiirelya'a SUTa, 11. SS. [The atoty rami baek to B^ 
lodotaa, VIL 31, the « FteUB ** betag Xema.] 
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Page 36. Far he tM tkem UmU$. 

[Hie stories of the LtMp-ganm, or weie-woll^ aad the 
tid^9 and the minumlons properties of qndeiBy doter, 
horseshoes, may he found in Plaiq[iiet9 Conies 
who oonjeotares that the white, fleet emina fas gsre 
the story of the Letieke,^ 

Pkge 37. Wett I rmember a $iorif. 

[This is an old Florentine story; in an altered fan 
the theme of Rossini's opera of La GatMLadraJ] 

Fage 44. Tottf Us Bcurgeoit de Chartres om^ Le 
deDunkerque, 

[In Mr. Longfellow's diary oader dale of Aprfl 29, 181ft: 
<< Looked over the ReeenU de Cmtiqim d Tiisa^ dm Mm> 
nontf etc. QnebeOy 1833. A eorioos book, in whick 
most ardent spiritual canticles are song to eoou 
tJMuwng tones. For instsnoe, — La Mart du /wit 
fair, * OndUquewm parents $oai auUmi de emtm 
smUmenit emen Jentt Ckmt: sir Vair^^DeM FOm d'Ba^ 
pafne.* Other airs are Ls CarHUm de Ihmqmy^m ; 
matde OabrieUe; Toue Us Bourgeois de ChartrmJ* TIm 
was a song written hy Dnoanroi, makrs de ekofelle of 
IV., the words of which are:— 



OttlkdliittiQrtbdte, 








Le CariBon de Dwnquer^ue was a popular song 
tone played on the Dunkirk chimes. The words are 
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TPtwmbl— T BOB, BOB, BflB 

— J*Moiifl»d9ooMnl 
— JeiitdeUooltev. 

Hie imuio to which the old man aaiig these MHigB inaj be 
found in La CU du Caveau^ by PLene CapeUe, Nos. £64 and 
799. Faiu: A. CoteUe.] 

Page 63. Thou art too fair to U left to hraid St CaAtr- 
ine*$ trestes. 

There ia a Norman saTing of a maid who does not many 
— Elle TtMtera pour eoiffer Sainte Katherine. 

Page 66. On tMe Acadian eoastf and the pramee of fair 
OpeUnmoM, 

[Between the Ist of January and the 13th of liay» 1766, 
aboQt six hondred and fifty Acadians had arriTod at New 
Orleans. Hie ezietenoe of a F^noh population there ai- 
traeted the exiles, and they were sent by the anthorities to 
form settlements in AttalrapaB and Opeloosas. They after> 
ward established themselyes on both sides of the Mississippi 
from the German Coast to Baton Ronge and even as high 
as Pointe Coap^. Henoe the name of Aeadian Coast, whieh 
a portiott of the banks of the river still bears. See Gaya»6*s 
Hiatory of Louuiana^ the French Dommtofi, toL IL] 

Psge 100. Preeaged (y wondrmte eigni^ and mottlif hyflodtt 
of wUd pigeone. 

[''Among the coontry people, large qnantities of wild 
pigeons in the spring are regarded as certain indications of 
an unhealthy summer. Whether or not this prognos t ication 
has OTer been Terifled, I cannot telL But it is very oertain 
that during the last spring the number of those birds 
brought to market was immense. Nerer, periiaps, were 
there so many before.'' A Memoir of dU Yellow Fever in 
PhUadelphia in 1798. By Matthew Carey. Philadelphia, 
1799.] 

n. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 



The SoHO or Hiawatha. This Indian Edda — if I may 
so eaU it — is founded on a tradition, preralent among the 
North American Indians, of a pemonage of miraculous birth, 
iHio was sent among them to dear their riyers, forests, and 
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flshing^^^romidB, and to teaeh them the aits of 
wia known among different trihee hy the seTenl 
Miohaboo, Chiabo^ Manaboso, Tarenja-wagon, and 
tha. Mr. Schoolcraft giyes an aoooont of him in hie 
Retear^eSf toL L p. 134 ; and in hia Hiatory^ Camikiem^ 
Protpeeta of the Indian TrQ>e$ of the UniUd Statm^ Fbft HL 
p. 314, maj be f oond the Iioqnoia form of the ti»dilM% 
deriyed from the yerbal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I haye woren other en 
legends, drawn ehieflj from the yarioas and valnahle 
ings of Mr. Schoolcraft, to iHiom the literary wotid 
greatly indebted for hb indefatigable seal in re 
obliyicm so much of the legendary lore of the Tndians 

The scene of the poem is among the Ojtbways on tiw 
Bonthem shore of Lake Superior, in the region hetneen the 
FSotnred Rocks and the Grand Sable. 



YOCABULABT. 



AdfUflta'^M, Cite natf •ffvinvl. 



Apok'wA, a bmtnuk. 
tkei 



i', a birek cmtoe, 
Chalowaik', tk$ ^over. 

CbSbka^battammnetom; /Hmdpf MImHtkat fmi$rm0t 
IMiln'da. tke btah/ty>g. 

>■>, rt i um mpom yoa. 
■w»>]rMii', IvIfoAy. 

OitclM Ov'flM, tke Big-am-Waitr^ laH 

QIUb»MMantUKtktermi apirit^theMmttr^Mf*' 
ChMhkswan', (Ac (fortiMM. 

BlftWAtte, tht WiM JWn, IM tUckm'; mm 9i Jfc^^iJi— to, Of 

m^ W iw— aA, damgkitr pf M^ipt m t t , 
laTgoo, « grmt homaUr mtd dorp itUvr, 
Iahi^«mm^mm,0rpmm»imtktemm$^tkt 

JWU, • fiMi, a tp&ii. 
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« 

« 



Om Vor tl m m IWaArt* 










Imm^kttf WmNr i wif* $f Simmm i km, 
S • plrmtamt mmmd^ M»pftkt w4md 4m tk§ 
.Uo^kw^ iktOnmi 

imtitmm Corm, 
1 9t BffisM 1iIc1iiIb« Apritm 

Moam «f JHOM HJiiw. Mp90mb»r, 
Hftli'M.CV 



mmttrtpwiu. 



HolWata. • gi iii i wi l li r ; aMiVr ^ 
Ko<«, flHr/alVr. 

rV 

iV/i 
rV 
■ Vvl. 
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Ohb^o, Son fiftkeEt mim g Biar. 
Owito'«,lAe6ta«Mrrf. 



PiMi-Plik-K««'wIa, the kamdMome rauMise, tkt 4lf»r«i-JV«f. 
VanynrUnf^ SauU Saimte Marie, 



¥mafiean,meaiqftMedeetorbtifah4ritdmmi 
FwihiwkiwK, the bimm, 
Ftaimakak'. the brmti. 



PogMilng', Oamteqftkt 
Pmg a w wi ^gi ii i, g war o li i ft. 



Bttfa'wA, thepeteK 
BflKwiBrt SprioiQ* 
Bht/^ tkepeiieaiu 
Bluihbo'iBiii, l*« gooMhetrw. 

Wbamaod^mB^ the Oomih'Whtd, 
fAed<Mror0f«6«k 



BhnlMhiih'fah, the Hue 



the 

Tiiytani,/eMniJ!v coof 4f 

UfodvMh', the Mm-/**. 
UnktahM". the<hd^ Wmttt. 
WabM'M. f *e raMir i CAc JToffk. 
Walw^no, a inaiKciaiit mjmpgler, 

Wfti^mi, Me f a«<. mud. 

Wa^bon Aa'inag, UW Ster^fthe Em»t^ tht 

WahfODO^wiD, a «ry V 

Wanbewy'OB, « irAMf akim 

Wsw'bMk, • roct, 

•wm*mm, a^wkke 
fm^ihtmhippcermOL 
Way-mvk-kwB'BA, tke emitrpOlmr, 
Wta'difOM, 9i«tl«. 



[" °~-'-'r~^j rnl r-rminffr'j jTninlir in tliii nnmiti j, fiiiaHj 
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admiied by mauy f omgii eritios, imitated with perfect ease 
bf any oleTer lohool-bqj, serring aa a model for metrioal 
adTertuementSy made fan of, sneered at, abased, admired, 
bat, at anj rate, a piotore full of pleasing fancies and melo- 
dious oadenoes. The very names are jewels which the most 
fsstidioos mose might be prood to wear. Coming from the 
realm of the Androscoggin and of Moosetokmagontak, how 
eoold he hare fdond two sach delieions names as Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha ? The eight-ejrllable trochaie Terse of Hia^ 
watkOf like the eigfat-ejrllable lambio Terse of Tke Lady of the 
Lake^ and others of Soott's poems^ has a fatal fteilitj, which 
I hare elsetHiere endeaTored to explain on phjsiologioal 
principles. The recital of each line nses up the air of one 
natoral expiration, so that we read, as we natorally do^ 
eighteen or twenty lines in a minate, without distarbmg the 
normal rhjrthm of bieathing, which is also eighteen or twen^ 
breaths to the minate. The standing objeotioa to this Is, 
that it makes the ooto-syllaliic verse too ea^ writbg and too 
slipshod reading. Yet in this most frequently criticised 
oomposition the poet has shown a subtle sense of the reqfuire- 
ments of his shnj^e story of a primitiye race, in choosing the 
most floid of measures, that lets the ihoagfai run throng it 
in easy sing^^ong, such as oral tradition would be sure to find 
on the lips of the stoiy-tellers of the wigwam.'' — OliTer 
Wendell Holmes ; Remarks ai meeting of Mateaekusetti flif- 
forico/ Socwfy, April 13^ 1882.] 

Page 114 In the Vale of Tawaeeniha. 

Ibis Talley, now called Norman's Kill, is in Albany 
County, New York. 

Fkge 116. On the Maimtame of the Prairie. 

Mr. Catlin, in his Letters and Nates an the Manners^ CW* 
fonif, and Condition of the North Ameriean Indians^ toL IL p. 
160, giTCS an interesting account of the CSteau des PratHes^ 
and the Bed Fipestcne Quarry. He says: — 

**Here (aooording to their traditions) happened the mys- 
terious birth of the red pipe, which has blown its fumes of 
peace and war to the remotest eomeni of the contineiit ; 
whidtk has Ttsited every warrior, and passed through its 
reddened stem the irrerooable oath of war and desolation. 
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And han,alw>, th6 pwiM hrnthingi oalomat wu Im% aad 
fnnged with the Migb'i qnilk, i^ioh hu ihad ita IhiillBn 
funM onr Uw bad, and aootbed the (07 of tfasnlMtfaw 
nnge. 

"Tbe GiMt Spirit kt an uwiaBt pariod ban aaDad tW 
Indian natioH togathar, and, ttandiiig oo tha |iniapiii •< 
Uw rad pqpa itooe rook, bmka from it« wall a fiaaa, wmA 
nuda a luwa pwa brtaniw it in hia kiaodf whiek ba mokad 
OTW tbam, and to tha North, tha Sooth, tha £aat, aad tha 
Wort, and told tham that thia rtooe waa red,— thrt it «m 
their flcab, — that tbaj must nae it for their p^ea o< peae^ 

that it beldngad to tham all, and that the VB»dBh and 

fipingbfaiifa nuut not be niaad on ill frooBd. At tha 
laat wUff of hia pipe hia bead went into a great elead, aad 
tiie whole nwEaoe of the rook for eereial milaa waa Meked 
and glaied ; two great orena were opened hwMath. amk t— 
women (guardian apiiita of the plaoa) entered thm in • 
Uace of fli«; and they are heaid there jet (TW-meo-oeo-ta* 

~~ g to the JnroentkM rf 

tbe7 are vintan to thia mend plaea." 
Age 123. Harkfoit, Bear I fetiatia eoieard, 
"nuM aneedota ii from Heokawaldn. In hia ■wiiiii of 
Iha Twjiiaw NatioBi, ka deeeribea an Tirfian h^Mr aa a^ 
diinaiiig a hear in neailj tbeaa wnvda. " I wai proaaHt,** ho 
aaji, "at the delirery of thia eoriona iu Tee ti »e ; whan the 
hiin^ jiT had deapatehad the bear, I aeknd Kiw^ bow ha *' ahl 
that poor animal oooU nndantaad what ka aud to it. • Ok.' 
Mid ha in anawer, ' the bear mtdentaod me Tory waU ; did 
jon not obaerre bow nilnand he looked while I wna wp- 
fanidinghim?'" — TVoMaetioiu q^tfa Awm^^ PhUct^ki 
eat Soeietjf, toL L p. 2110. 

Pagal33. ffaik / d« JVoiwf £«»■ wiO k«w Om / 
Heokewelder, in a letter poUiahed in the 71 iiiarfiir tf 
Ike Amtrkm PkUotopUtdl Soeiitg, roL IV. p. 960^ ^Mha of 
thia tnidition aa pnralant among the MoUeana and IWb- 
wmiea. 

"Their repocta," be nja, " ran thna: that amang aQ ani> 
ank that had baen f o cm ai ly in thia eoutry, thia win Ihn 
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mo0t f erodoiiB ; that it wia miioh larger than the largest 
of the oommon bears, and remarkably lon^^bodied ; all 
over (except a spot of hair on its ba(dL of a idiite color) 
naked. • • • 

«« Hie histoiy of this animal nsed to be a subject of con- 
Tersation among the Indians, espeoiallj when in the woods a 
hunting. I have also heard them saj to their children when 
crying: ' Hush ! the naked bear will hear jou, be upon yon, 
and doTour yon.* '* 

Page 146. Whart the FalU o/Mmnekaha, etc. 

** The scenery about Fort Snelling is rich in beauty. The 
Falls of St. Anthony are familiar to trayellers, and to read- 
ers of Indian sketches. Between the fort and these falls are 
the 'Little Falls,' forty feet in height, on a stream that 
empties into the Mississippi The Indians called them Min^ 
hab-hah, or ' laughing waters.' ** — Mrs. Eastman's Daeoiahf 
or Leffendt of the Sioux, Introd. p. iL 

F%ge 196. Sand HUU of the Nagow Wudjoo. 

A description of the Grand Sable, or great sand-dunes of 
Lake Superior, is given in Foster and Whitney's Report on 
the Geology of the Lake Superior Land Dietnct, Fsrt II. p. 
131. 

** The Grand Sable posse s s es a soenio interest little inferior 
to that of the Pictured Rocks. The explorer passes abruptly 
from a coast of consolidated sand to one of loose materials; 
and although in the one case the diif s are less precipitous, 
yet in the other they attain a hi^ier altitude. He sees be- 
fore him a long reach of coast, resembling a yast sand-bank, 
more than three hundred and fifty feet in height, without a 
trace of Tegetation. Ascending to the top, rounded hil- 
locks of blown sand are obserred, with occasional dumps of 
trees, standing out like oases in the desert." 

Page 196. Onaway I Awake^ beloved I 

The original of this song may be found in LittetPi Living 
Age, Tol. XXV. p. 4B. 

Page 200. Or the Red Swan floating, flying. 
\/ The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan may be found in 
Schoolcraft's Algie Reeeorches, vol. 11. p. 9. Hiree brothers 
were hunting on a wager to see who would bring home the 
first game. 
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^They were to ihoot no other aatmal," so the 
nj% **lmt tiich as eaeh wis in the hahit ol killing. Thtj 
set out dilfeient ways; Odjibwat the jonngesty had noi gtmrn 
far before he saw a bear, an animal he was not to kill, hy 
the agreement. He followed him eloss^ and drove an 
throogh him, which hronght him to the groond. 
eontrarj to the bet, he immediately eommenw 
him, when soddenly something red tinged all the air 
him. He mbbed his eyes, thinking he w 
eeired ; bat without effect, for the red hne 
length he heard a strange noise atadistanoe. It 
peared like a hnman Toioe» hot after following the 
some distance, he reached the shores of a lake»and sooa saw 
the object he was looking for. At a distanoe ont in the lake 
sat a most beaatifnl Red Swmn, whose plnmage gliHw iwi in 
the son, and who would now and then make the saae Bsin 
he had heard. He was within long bow'-shot, and, p«Ilng 
the arrow from the bowstring ap to his ear, took ilelihmais 
aim and shot The arrow took no effect; and he shot 
shot again till hb quiver was empty. Still the i 
moTing round and round, stretching its long neck and 
ping its bill into the water, as if heedless of the arrows shot 
at it. Odjibwa ran home and got all his own and his broth- 
ers' arrows, and shot them all away. He thsa stood and 
gased at the beautiful bird. While standing, he 
his brothers' saying that in their deceased father's 
sack were three magie arrows. Off he started, his 
to kill the swan OTorooming all soruplss. At any other 
he would hare deemed it saerilege to open his iather^s 
cine sack ; but now he hastily seised the three 
ran back, leaTing the other contents of the sack 
over the lodge. The swan was still there. He shot the 
arrow with great precision, and came Texy near to it The 
second came still closer ; as he took the last arrow, he isk 
his arm firmer, and, drawing it up with Tigor, saw it pass 
through the neck of the swan a little above the bteast. StOl 
it did not prcTcnt the bird from flying cfl^ which it did, how- 
erer, at first slowly, flapping its wings and rising giadnaHy 
into the air, and then flying off toward the slaking of tha 
sun."— IHiges 10-12. 
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Pmge 210. When I think of my hdoned. 

The origiiial of this Bong niaj be found in One^ta^ p. 16. 

Fkge 211. Sing (he n^steria of Mottdamm, 

Hie Tndianit hold the maise, or Indian corn, in great ven- 
eration. ^ Tbudj esteem it so important and divine a grain^" 
says Scboolcsraft, '' that their story-tellers invented vaiions 
tales, in whieh this idea is symbolised under the form of a 
special gift from the Great Spirit. Tbud Odjibwa-Algon- 
qnins, who eaU it Mon-da-min, that is, this Spirit's grain or 
berry, have a pretty story of the kind, in which the stalk in 
full tassel is represented as descending from the sky, nnder 
the goise of a handsome yonth, in answer to the prayers of a 
yoong man at his fast of virility, or coming to manhood. 

*^ It is well known that corn-planting and corn-gathering, 
at least among all the still uneolonited tribes, are left en- 
tirely to the females and children, and a few snperaannated 
old men. It is not generally known, perhi^s, that this labor 
is not compolsory, and that it is assumed by the females as 
a just equivalent, in their view, for the onerous and contimi- 
ons labor of the other sex, in providing meats, and skins for 
dothing, by the chase, and in defending their villages against 
their enemies, and keeping intruders off their territories. A 
good Indian housewife deems this a part of her prerogative, 
and prides herself to have a store of com to exercise her 
hospitality, or duly honor her husband's hospitality in the 
entertainment of the lodge guests." — OnedUi, p. 82. 

Fkge 213. Thui ihefiddi $haU be mortjruiifid. 

** A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the my»- 
terious influence of the steps of a woman on the vegetable 
and insect creation, is found in an ancient custom, which was 
related to me, respecting corn-planting. It was the praetiee 
of the hunter's wife, when the field of com had been planted, 
to choose the first dark or overclouded evening to perform a 
se c r e t circuit, tans habSUmentf around the field. For this 
purpcse she slipped out of the lodge in the evening, unob- 
served, to some obscure nook, where she completely disrobed. 
Then, taking her matchecota, or principal garment, in one 
hand, she dragged it around tiie field. Hiis was thought to 
insure a proliflo crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects 
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and worms upon the gnin. It was siippoied they «mld aot 
oieep over the charmed line.'' — Ontdla^ p. 83w 

Page 216. TTttA Mf priioner-'ttring ke hmmd km. 

<*The8e oords," aays Mr. Tamier» «< are made of the fattk 
of the elm4ree, bj boiling and then immernig it ib ooid 
water. . • . The leader of a war partj oommonly o aiika 
several fastened about hie waisty and if, in the oo«irae of tke 
fight, any one of his yoong men takes a p ris one r, it is his 
duty to bring him immediately to the ehieft to be tied, and 
the latter is responsible for his safe keeping." -— N€ 
of Capimty and Advenhtra^ p. 412. 

Page 218. 

Wagemm^ the ihief of coimfidd$^ 
Paimomd, who Bteali the 

** If one of the yoong female hnskeis finds a rtd ear of 
com, it is typical of a brave admirer, and is regarded as a 
fitting present to some yoong warrior. Bat if the ear be 

whole drde is set in n roar, and wa-ge-mm is the 
shoated aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the 
It is considered as the image of an old man stoopiny as ke 
enters the lot. Had the ddsel of ftaiiteles been empl oy e d 
to produce this image, it ooold not more viridly faring to tiw 
minds of the meny group the idea of a pilferer of their 
favorite mondimin* . . . 

** The literal meaning of the term is, a mass, or croo k» d 
ear of grain ; bnt the ear of com so called is n rinmriinlin— 1 
type of a little old man pilfeiing ears of com in n eomfidd. 
It is in this manner that a single word or term, is 
cnrioos languages, becomes the froitfol parent of 
ideas. And we can thus perceive why it is that the word 
wagemm is alone co m petent to ezeite me rrim ent in the 
ing circle. 

«<llui term Is taken as a basis of the oereal 
com song, as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes. It is 
coupled with the phrase P am oo md, — a permutative form 
of the Indian substantive, made from the verb pirn o so, to 
walk. Its literal meaning is, ke who mtts, or ike wiAsr ; 
but the ideas conveyed by it are, he who walks by night to 
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pilfer com. It offers, theief ore, a kind of parallelism in 
expression to the preceding term." — OnedtOj p. 254. 

Fsge 233. PugoMOxng^ wUh thirteen pieoe$. 

This Game of the Bowl is the principal game of haxard 
among the Northern trihea of Indians. Mr. Schoolcraft 
gives a particular acooont of it in Oneotat p. 85. ''This 
gtJMMdf** he says, ** is very fascinating to some portions of the 
Indians. They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, 
canoes, horses, everything in fact they possess ; and have 
heen known, it is said, to set up their wives and children, 
and even to forfeit their own liberty. Of such desperate 
stakes I have seen no examples, nor do I think the game it- 
self in commcm nse. It israther confined to certain persons, 
who hold the relative rank of gamblers in Indian society, — 
men who are not noted as hunters or warriors, or steady 
providers ton their families. Among these are persons who 
bear the term of lenadizu'iimg^ that is, wanderers about the 
conntfy, bniggadocios» or fops. It can hardly be classed 
with the popular games of amusement, by which skill and 
dexterity are acquired. I have generally found the chiefs 
and graver men of the tribes, who encouraged the young 
men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the custom- 
ary sportSi to witness, and sanction, and applaud them, 
speak lightly and disparagingly of this game of hazard. 
Yet it cannot be denied that some of the chiefs, distin- 
guished in war and the chase, at the Westi can be referred 
to as lending their example to its fascinating power." 

See also his Hiatory^ Condidom^ and ProgpedU of ike Indian 
Tribee, Esrt H. p. 72. 

Page 24& To the Pictured Roche o/eandetone. 

The reader will find a long descripticm of the Pictured 
Bocks in Foster and Whitney's Report on the Geology of the 
Lake Superior Land District^ Fait JL p. 124. From this I 
make the following extract :•— 

** Hie Pictured Bocks may be described, in general terms, 
as a series of sandstone bluAi extending along the shore of 
Lake Superior for about five miles, and rising, in most 
places, vertically from the water, without any beach at the 
base, to a hei^t vaxying from fifty to nearly two hundred 
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feet Were they nniplj » line of diib, they migli 
far M lelatee to height or extent* he wovthj of n 
among great natural onrioaitiei» although sndi 
Uage of rooky ftrata» waahed hy the wayea of the 
would not* under any oireiinutanoea, be deititBte of 
denr. To the Toyager, ooaating along their haae in Ua fenil 
eanoe, they woold^ at all timea, be an objeet of dread ; tkn 
reooil of the anrf , the rook-bonnd eoaat, affoHi^g for lilaa 
no plaoe of refage* — the lowering skyy the risng wind. — nfl 
theae woold exeibe hia appmheniaon, and indnee hamt»§ltf 
a Tigorooa oar nntil the dreaded wall waa paaerH 
the Fietored Books there are two f eatorea whieh 
nicate to the aeeneiy a wooderfnl and almoat nniqno 
aoter. Theae aiOy iint, the oanona manner in wU^ tiw 
eliib have been ezeaTaled and worn away by the aotaoa of 
the lake, which, for oentnriea, has daahed an ooean like 
againit their baae ; and, aeoond, the eq[aally 
in which Inrge portione of the aorfaoe haye been 
by banda of brilliant hnea. 

''It is from the latter oirenmstanee that the naoM, by 
whieh theae oliib are known to the Ameriean trmTeOer* is 
derived ; while that applied to them by the Freaoh 
genre (' Lea Portails ') is derived from the fotmar, 
far the moat striking peeoliarity. 

''The term Pictured Roda has been in nae form 
length of time ; bat when it waa first applied, we havo 
nnable to disoorer. It woold seem that the first trmvslless 
were more impressed with the novel and striking^ 
tion of oolors on the sorlaoe than with the 
variety of form into whieh the elifis themselves ha.v« 




• • • 



" Oar voyageors had many legends to relate of the 
of the Mtnni4>ojau in theae oavena, and, in answer to 
inqoiries, seemed disposed to fsbrioate stories, withont 
of the aohievementa of this Indian deity/' 
Fkge 276. Toward lAs mm Att Aon^ wen l^ftmL 
In this manner, and with sneh aalutationsL waa 
llarqoette reoeived I7 the miaois. See his FsfOfvar /¥* 
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ITL THE COUBTSHIP OF MILES 8TAKDISH. 

Fkge 288. ilfpmel, SamoMi^ Corbitant^ Squanto^ or Taka-^ 
wdktBnonm 

[Names of Indiau iHio are meniioned in the early 
ehrooiclee.] 

F^ 289. Bariff^B ArtOlery Chdde. 

[The elaborate title of Staadiah's militarj hook was : 
Militarie DUdplme; or the Young ArtiOery Man, Wherein it 
Diseouned and Skmon ike Poetwree, hM of Mutbet and Pike, 
ike exaeieet way, jpe., Together wiih the Exerem of the Foot 
in their Mctiont, with imteh varietg: As also, diyerse and 
seTeral Forma for the Imhatteling small or great Bodies de- 
monstrated by the number of a single Compan j with their 
Bedooements. Very neeessaiy for all sach as are Stadioos 
in the Art Militaiy. Wherennto is also added the Postures 
and Beneflciall Use of the Half e-Fike joyned with the Mna- 
ket. With the way to draw up the Swedish Brigade. By 
Colonel ^^lliam Barriffe. Barriffe was n Pdritan, and ad- 
ded to his title-page : ** Fkalmes 144 : 1. Blessed be the 
Lord my Strength whieh teaoheth my hands to warre and 
my fingers to fight.**] 

Page 290. FkUl of the name and ihe fame qf the Puritan 
maiden PnteSla. 

[Among the names of the Mayflower company are those 
of **Mr. William Mullines and his wife, and 2 children^ 
Joseph and Priseila ; and n servant, Bobart Carter.*^ 

P^ 293. She it alone m ike worid. 

{** Mr. MolineSy and his wifo^ his sone and his serrant, 
dyed the first winter. Only his daughter Priseila snnriTed 
and married with John Alden, who are both liring and haye 
11 children."— Bradford : Hittorg of Plgmouth Ptantatien,} 

Pkige 298. Oaihering ttiil, at he went, the Magflowert 
blooming around kirn, 

[The Mayflower is the well-known Epigeta repent, some- 
times also called the Trailing Arimtns. Tbtb name Magfywer 
was f^fwiliM* in England, as the application of it to the his- 
torie vessel shows, but it was applied by the English, and 
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•tin iBy to the hAwthflnL lit nae here in 
epigcta repena dates from » Toy eariy daj^ 
that the flnt FUgrims so used it, in a ftwtinaaft a 
the yesael aad its Kngtiah flower aiaoeiation.] 
Pkge298. Smgifig tk€ hmdniA PmOwL 
[The wofds in the venioB which MaeiUft 
somewhat rode to modeni ean, hot the m 
stantially what we know aa Old Hnndied. 
came a Brownist in 1690, soffaed peneentioa» aad 
nfnge in Holland, where he pnMished leaiaed 
and translationa. His Tenioii of Fmlm e. ia aa follows : — 

1. Bow to Jehovah, dl tho wrth. 

8. BorvvyoJohovihwIth tfnia—; biteo him eoao wllh 

8. KnowthakJohovihho Ood fa. tt*tho tiMt mte m mA ■ 

floek and ahaap of hla faodtaf . 
4. Oh, with oonf— toi ontv y hb ptm^ hb o wutj T M J wllh 

Ooofaa to hfaa, blMS yo hb SHM. 
6b Bmmuo Johovah ho food la ; hb mwnj ow b tba mmm^ mA 

onto an afaa.] 



F^ 209. WhOe wiik \erfo€it on ike tnadie «A« 
whedin tCt motion, 

[Mr. Longfellow reeeiTed a number of letten 
his description of Priscilla's wheel, upon the groand 
while she waa spinning wool, the motions aad 
were applicable only to flax. He eTsmined the 
carefully, especially with the aid of his friend Mr. Charlsa 
Folsom, and aa a considerable number of authorities 
it appear that wool was spun upon the small 
in Germany and the Low Countriea, the liaea were 
to remain aa they stood. Mr. Folsom suggested to the poet 
the following reyision : — - 

mill It tiif tmi, tiif lafl ^a ffiiiliif Ihi iiiaiuM lyliJb, 

WhOa with har right hand aha i^ and at^od tho whari te Ua moMm.] 

BigeaOS. Bade to Hugh Sttmdi$k ^ Dmtbwj H^L 
I** There are at this time in Fdigland two aadent familias 
of the name, one of Staadish Hall, and the other of Dua- 
bnry Fkrk, both in Lancashire, iHio trace their deeeeat fb«m 
a common ancestor, Ralph de Staadish, liring in Ittl. 
There seems always to have been a military spirit in tke 
IVoiasart, retatiBg in his drsaiolct the 
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meeting between Richard n. and Wat lyier, aays that after 
the rebel was stmok from hia hone by William Walworth, 
<then a squyer of the kynges alyted, called John Stan- 
dyflshe, and he drewe ont hit sworde, and put into Wat 
Idler's belye, and so he dyed.' For this act Standiah was 
knighted. In 1415 another Sir John Standish f oaght at the 
battle of Aginoonrt Fhmi his giving the name of Doxbury 
to the town where he settled, near Flymoath, and oalling 
his eldest son Alexander (a common name in the Standish 
family), I have no doubt that Miles was a scion from this 
ancient and warlike stock." — Yoong's CkronicUs of tke P^ 
grinu^ foot-note, p. 1525.] 

Page 312. Ood Jku sifM Ikree km^damt to Jmd d^ wheat 
for this planting, 

[In Stongfaton*s Election Sermon of 1668 ooenrs the first 
use, apparently, of this oft-quoted phrase : ** Grod sifted a 
whole nation that he might send a choice grain over into 
this wilderness."] 

Tnge dia And betide it autetrekked tke skin of a raJtOe- 
make jittered. 

[As a matter of histoiy, the first recorded instance of the 
rattlesnake skin chaUenge was in January, 1622, when Tis- 
qnantom the Indian brought a defiance firom Canonicos, and 
the governor retnmed the skin staffed with bullets.] 

Fsge S13. Judging it wi$e and wdl that some at least were 
converted, 

[The poet here uses the sentiment of John Robinson when 
he wrote to the colonists after the first encounter with the 
Indians : ** Oh, how hi^py a thing had it been, if you had 
converted some before you had kiUed any I **] 

Fkge dia WUk Stejien and Richard and Gilbert. 

[These names are not taken at random. Stephen Hop- 
kins, Riohaid Warren, and Gilbert Winslow were all among 
the Mayflower passengers, and were alive at this time.] 

Fkge322. 
Rounded the point of lAe Oumetf and leaving far to the south" 

ward 
Island and cape qfsand^ and the Field of the I^rst Encounter, 

[The Gumett or Gurnet's Nose, is a headland connecting 
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with MarwhfteM hj « befteh abcmi lerea buIm loag. Ob ifei 
soathem extiemifty Me two li|^it-haQaet irindi ligfat tk> «»> 
tranoe to FlymoDth Harbor. «« So altar w« ^d giwa G«d 
thankt for oor de1iTeraiioe» w took our ahaUop and wtad «■ 
our joumej, and called the plaoe The Fixrt EaeovBlar.* 
Bradford and Wiaalow's Journal in Young's Ckromkim, 
p.l69. The place on the Easthamahofe was the spot vhve 
the FOgrima had their flnt enoonnter with the Indiaatp De^ 
cember 8, 1620. A partj under Milea SCandiih 
ploring the ooontry while the Mayflower was at 
ProTincetown Harbor.] 

Page 331. After a tkrte da^ martk. 

[Mr. Longfellow took his material for thia eipeditjen «l 
Standiah's from the report in Winalow's Rdatiem ^ S»m^ 
disk's Expedition against the Indians of Wepnontk and As 
breaking tq> of Weston's CoUmg alt tkatplaes^ in Mav^ laSX 
aa giTcn in Dr. Young's Ckroindes.'] 

Page 337. StOl mag be seen to this dag $oam trace ^ tik 
well and the orAard, 

[The Alden fsmilj retain John Alden*a honeelead in 
Doxbaxy, and the present hoose is said to stand on the site 
of the one originallj built there.] 

Fkge339. You are tke beautiftd Berika. 

[For farther aoooont of Bertha the Spinuer, see the val» 
nme of this edition containing (hUre^Mer and Drift 'Wood^ 
pp 277-282.] 

Fkge 343. After the Puritan wag^ and the lamdabls cmetsm 
of Holland. 

[** Maj 12 was the first marriage in thia plaee» which, •»-> 
cording to the laudable costome of the Low-Cvntiie^ in 
which thej had lired, was thooght most requisite to be per» 
formed by the magistrate, aa being a ciTill thing, npcn 
which many qnestions aboote inheritances doe dfpfmis, 
with other things meat proper to their cogniams, and mosi 
coQsonante to the seriptors, Rath 4^ and no wher fonnd in 
the gospell to be Inyed on the ministers as a past of thair 
ofBoc.**— Bradford : Historg of Plgmoutk PianMfien. p. 
101.] 
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